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The  MAC  Report 


Busy  spring  in  Helena 

By  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
MAC  Executive  Director 

Everyone  on  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  staff 
has  been  very  busy  the  past  two  months,  living 
with  the  Legislature,  launching  the  Artist’s  Innova¬ 
tion  Awards,  and  creating  Montana's  version  of  the 
American  Recovery  and  Reinvestment  Act  grants 
-  the  latter  made  available  through  the  federal  eco¬ 
nomic  stimulus  funding  from  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts. 

Legislative  Update 

At  press  time,  we  are  holding  our  breath  as  the  fi¬ 
nal  days  of  the  session  wind  down.  To  date,  the  only 
cuts  MAC  has  experienced  are  part  of  the  overall 
budget-balancing  action  taken  in  Senate  Finance  and 
Claims. 

MAC’S  share  of  the  cuts  is  a  two  percent  hit  to 
our  general  fund,  which  will  total  about  $20,000  for 
the  FY10-11  biennium.  There  may  be  subsequent 
action  taken,  but  we’re  hoping  that  the  arts  council 
won’t  be  singled  out  for  any  cuts  that  are  above  and 
beyond  the  rest  of  state  government.  We  are  lucky 
to  be  in  the  position  we  are  as  revenue  projections 
decline. 

HB9,  which  contains  the  Cultural  Trust  grants,  is 
wending  its  way  through  the  process.  Changes  have 
been  made  to  the  grants  while  the  bill  was  in  Senate 
Finance  and  Claims  at  press  time.  If  the  amendments 
are  approved  by  the  full  Senate,  then  the  bill  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  House  for  approval.  If  the  House  does  not 


See  Arm's  Addendum  on  page  2 


Jo-Anne  Mussulman 

An  integral  part  of  arts  community 


By  )oe  Nickell 
Reprinted  with  permission 
From  the  Missoulian,  March  23,  2009 

David  Nelson  recalls  with  a  fond 
laugh  the  day,  just  over  a  year  ago  now, 
when  Jo-Anne  Mussulman  had  to  stand 
in  front  of  a  television  camera  and  speak 
about  the  trumpeter  Allen  Vizzutti.  Mus¬ 
sulman  had  nominated  Vizzutti  for  the 
prestigious  Governor’s  Arts  Award;  when 
he  was  named  as  one  of  the  award  recipi¬ 
ents,  it  fell  to  her  to  speak. 

“Oh,  she  hated  that,  she  just  hated  it,” 
said  Nelson,  a  Missoula  resident  and  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
for  some  21  years.  “She  did  it,  but  it  was 
just  torture  to  her.  She  never  liked  being 
in  the  spotlight.” 

But  as  word  of  Mussulman’s  death  on  March  10  at 
the  age  of  80  spread  through  Montana’s  arts  community, 
an  appreciative  spotlight  bathed  the  memory  of  one  of 
Montana’s  most  influential  champions  of  the  arts.  The 
weekend  after  her  death,  Mussulman’s  name  even  shone 
in  lights  above  the  stage  of  the  University  Theatre,  where 
two  performances  of  Giuseppe  Verdi’s  “Requiem”  by  the 
Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  her  memory. 

Such  attention  probably  would  have  made  Mussulman 
uncomfortable,  but  it’s  befitting  her  importance  to  the  arts 
in  Montana,  said  Nelson. 

“She  never  had  an  interest  in  being  the  primary 
No.  1 .  She  wanted  to  be  the  best  second  person  there  ever 
was,”  said  Nelson.  “She  let  me  do  the  talking  while  she 
did  the  work.  That  seemed  to  be  her  life  purpose,  and  she 
fulfilled  it  magnificently.” 


Mussulman  grew  up  in  East  St.  Louis,  IL. 
Though  she  never  actively  pursued  a  career 
in  the  arts,  the  makings  of  her  skills  and 
personality  were  clear  from  an  early  age. 

“We  were  sitting  around  reading  her  au¬ 
tograph  book  from  when  she  was  eight  years 
old,  and  it  was  amazing,  almost  every  entry 
described  her  as  kind  and  loving  and  help¬ 
ful,”  said  Mussulman’s  daughter,  Claudia 
Christensen,  who  now  lives  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  “She  herself  had  written  in  there,  I 
love  singing,  I  love  music’  -  she  was  eight 
years  old  when  she  knew  that  was  what  she 
loved.” 

In  high  school,  Jo-Anne  sang  alto  in 
the  choir.  That’s  where  she  met  young 
Joe  Mussulman,  himself  a  baritone.  After 
graduating,  Jp-Anne  went  on  to  attend  Miss 
Hickey’s  Secretarial  School  in  St.  Louis.  Joe  went  off  to 
Northwestern  University,  where  he  earned  a  degree  in 
music.  The  two  married  after  he  graduated. 

For  a  few  years,  they  moved  around,  following  job 
opportunities  at  various  colleges.  Then  in  1957,  a  job 
opened  up  in  the  music  department  at  The  University  of 
Montana.  By  the  time  his  plane  touched  down  in  Mis¬ 
soula,  Joe  had  already  decided  it  was  the  place  he  wanted 
to  be. 

“I’d  always  wanted  to  live  in  the  mountains,”  recalled 
Joe.  “So  when  I  got  here,  I  talked  my  way  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  professor  of  music  here,  and  Jo-Anne  got 
a  job  in  the  secretarial  pool,  and  that’s  how  we  began  our 
life  in  Montana." 


See  Jo-Anne  Mussulman  on  page  2 
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Auction  Action 

Sales  down,  but  art  lovers  still  active 


Buyers  found  bargains  this 
year  at  art  auctions  in  Great 
Falls,  Billings  and  Missoula 
-  an  outcome  that  didn’t  sur¬ 
prise  the  directors  of  the  three 
museums  that  benefited  from 
the  sales. 

Although  attendance  was 
down  about  15  percent  for  the 
annual  Russell  Auction,  held 
March  20-21  in  Great  Falls, 
sales  income  was  the  fifth 
largest  in  the  event’s  history 
at  $1,467,000. 

The  event,  orchestrated 
annually  by  the  Ad  Club/ 

AAF-Great  Falls,  is  the  single  biggest  fundraiser  for  the 
C.M.  Russell  Museum,  which  will  receive  a  donation  of 
auction  proceeds  in  June.  In  addition,  the  Quick  Draw 
generated  $81,000  -  the  second  highest  income  in  its  his¬ 
tory  -  all  of  which  goes  directly  to  the  museum. 

“We’re  totally  pleased  with  the  results,”  says  Susan 
Johnson,  interim  CEO  at  the  Russell.  “We  knew  the 
recession  could  be  a  factor.  We  just  worked  really  hard  to 
make  it  one  of  the  single  greatest  events  in  the  state.” 

Saturday  night’s  sale  of  an  original  watercolor  by 
Charlie  Russell,  “Before  the  Trial,”  for  $100,000  was 
a  big  boost  to  sales.  In  addition,  another  Russell,  “My 
Brother,”  went  for  $57,500  on  Friday,  and  “A  Knock  on 


the  Door”  by  Andy  Thomas 
brought  $5 1,000  Saturday 
night  -  the  second  and  third 
largest  sales  of  the  weekend. 
Organizers  noted  that  prices 
were  lower  for  works  in 
the  mid-range,  but  that  the 
higher-end  pieces  still  sold 
well. 

Sales  were  down  30 
percent  at  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum’s  auction,  held 
March  7  in  Billings,  and  at¬ 
tendance  tumbled  too,  from 
around  500  people  last  year  to 
just  over  300  this  year. 

“Naturally,  it’s  disappointing,”  says  YAM  director 
Robyn  Peterson.  “What’s  encouraging  is  that  it  wasn’t  the 
quality  of  art,  or  anything  we  did  wrong.  Everyone  -  the 
artists  and  the  buyers  -  are  still  in  the  ring.” 

Sales  totaled  $1 18,000,  and  the  two  top  sellers  were 
“Spanish  Peak  Angus”  by  Ted  Waddell,  which  sold  for 
$6,000,  and  James  Urbaska’s  “Light  Streak  over  a  Field,” 
which  brought  $4,000. 

“We  saw  soft  sales  across  the  board,  and  had  unsold 
pieces  in  all  price  ranges,”  says  Peterson.  “While  we 
hope  people  who  come  to  a  benefit  auction  recognize 


See  Auction  Action  on  page  9 


"Before  the  Trial"  by  Charlie  Russell,  topped  the 
Russell  Auction  with  a  sales  price  of  $100,000. 
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Let  your 

lawmakers 

know! 

If  you  find  this 
newspaper  valuable, 
let  the  governor 
and  your  legisla¬ 
tors  know!  You  can 
contact  them  easily 
through  the  web. 

Send  comments 
to  the  governor  at 
governor.mt.gov/ 
contact/comment 
form. asp  and  find 
your  legislators  at 
leg.mt.gov/css/ 
sessions/60th/roster. 
asp?HouselD=0& 
SessionlD=91 . 


Arni's  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 


Legislative  Update  (from  page  1) 


approve  the  Senate  amendments,  the  bill  will 
go  to  a  conference  committee  to  iron  out  the 
differences,  and  then  return  to  both  chambers 
for  approval. 

If  the  House  does  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  the  bill  will  go  to  the  Governor 
for  his  signature.  We  will  have  a  final  report 
on  this  bill  in  the  next  issue  when  everything 
is  ironed  out. 

The  bill  to  allow  MAC  to  provide  expense 
reimbursement  for  the  Poet  Laureate’s  travel 
is  waiting  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  Senate.  We 
hope  it  passes;  it  squeaked  by  in  the  House  by 
one  vote. 

Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

The  deadline  is  upcoming  on  May  1,  and 
all  visual  artists  are  encouraged  to  check  out 
the  guidelines  at  www.art.mt.gov.  We  are 
eager  to  hear  artists’  responses  on  how  they 
found  the  online  process. 

The  panel  meeting  for  this  grant  program 
will  be  held  in  June,  and  panel  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  go  to  the  council  for  its  action  on 
Monday,  June  22. 

Federal  stimulus  arts  funding 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
received  $50  million  in  economic  stimulus 
American  Recovery  and  Reinvestment  Act 
(ARRA)  funding  during  a  dramatic  round  of 


votes  in  Congress.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
arts  advocates  have  been  successful  in  linking 
the  arts  and  the  economy  together  in  such  a 
nationally  significant  way.  It  is  a  watershed 
moment,  and  congratulations  are  due  to  the 
thousands  of  people  involved  from  our  state. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  receive 
a  portion  of  the  funding.  MAC  is  calling 
our  grant  program  ARRA,  which  stands  for 
American  Recovery  and  Reinvestment  in  the 
Arts.  The  program  will  be  open  to  nonprofit 
arts  organizations  and  units  of  government 
whose  programs  have  arts  at  their  core  mis¬ 
sion  and  that  have  been  funded  by  the  NEA, 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  or  the  Cultural 
Trust  since  July  1,  2005. 

The  grant  program  is  geared  specifically 
to  fund  job  protection  and  preservation  in  the 
arts.  Funding  will  be  limited  to  salary  support, 
full  or  partial,  for  positions  that  are  critical  to 
an  organization’s  artistic  mission  and  that  are 
in  jeopardy  or  have  been  eliminated  as  a  result 
of  the  current  economic  climate.  The  program 
will  also  fund  fees  for  previously  engaged  art¬ 
ists  and/or  contractual  personnel  to  maintain 
the  period  during  which  such  persons  would 
be  engaged. 

Grants  will  be  up  to  $25,000  and  success¬ 
ful  applications  will  be  fully  funded. 

Some  may  wonder  why  MAC  is  placing 
an  eligibility  requirement  on  these  grants  that 
applicant  organizations  must  have  received 


funding  from  the  state  or  the  NEA  in  order  to 
be  eligible.  The  answer  is  that  there  are  going 
to  be  heavy  and  onerous  reporting  requirements 
on  these  grants,  in  alignment  with  the  federal 
program. 

For  that  reason,  the  arts  council  is  following 
the  precedent  set  by  the  NEA  in  its  ARRA  grant 
program,  to  ensure  that  we  have  some  idea 
about  the  capacity  of  organizations  to  complete 
the  strenuous  reporting  that  will  be  necessary. 

Montana  arts  organizations  may  also,  at 
the  same  time,  apply  for  funding  from  the 
Western  States  Arts  Federation  (WESTAF), 
through  MAC’s  application  process,  for  up 
to  $50,000  for  full-time  positions  that  are  in 
jeopardy.  These  grants  will  be  limited  to  arts 
organizations  of  color  or  arts  organizations  that 
are  rooted  in  racially  and  ethnically  diverse 
communities;  positions  in  the  area  of  creative 
technologies;  or  recently  hired-full-time  pro¬ 
fessionals  of  great  promise  whose  continued 
employment  or  re-employment  would  benefit 
their  careers  and  the  field. 

Guidelines  for  both  programs  will  be  posted 
on  MAC’s  website  by  May  4,  at  www.art.. 
mt.gov,  and  eligible  applicants  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  when  the  guidelines  go  online.  If  you 
have  questions  in  the  meantime,  please  contact 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne  at  406-444-6449  or 
khan@mt.gov. 

June  MAC  Meeting 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  be  hold¬ 
ing  its  regular  business  meeting  on  Monday, 
June  22,  in  Helena.  For  details,  check  out 
MAC’s  website  the  week  before  the  meeting. 

Spring  buds  are  popping  and  the  first  cro¬ 
cuses  are  peeping  through  the  ground  as  we 
go  to  press.  Here’s  hoping  your  spring  brings 
better  times,  and  a  renewed  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  arts  to  enrich  lives,  build  economies  and 
improve  education  for  all  of  us  in  this  great 
state! 


Jo-Anne  Mussulman  (from  page  1) 


The  couple  busied  themselves  raising 
two  daughters,  Claudia  and  Ellie.  In  1965, 
Jo-Anne  was  tapped  by  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Dean  Charles  Bolen  to  help  create  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  as  part  of  a  then-na¬ 
tionwide  push  for  statewide  arts  agencies. 
Following  the  MAC’s  establishment,  Mussul¬ 
man  was  hired  as  its  first  administrator,  with 
Nelson  as  director. 

“It  was  just  the  two  of  us  in  a  little  office 
-  more  like  a  couple  of  broom  closets  -  above 
the  University  Theatre,”  recalled  Nelson.  “We 
hit  it  off  as  a  team;  she  worked  tirelessly,  she 
never  balked,  and  she  could  proofread  at  a 
thousand  yards.  You  just  can’t  imagine  how 

wonderful  it  was  to 
have  her  there.” 

Working  in 
the  world  of 
creative  person¬ 
alities,  Jo-Anne’s 
organizational 
and  people  skills 
proved  invalu¬ 
able,  said  Margaret 
Kingsland,  who 
served  as  director 
of  the  Montana 
Committee  for  the 
Humanities  during 
that  period. 

“Jo-Anne’s  calm 
demeanor  and  kind 
eyes  and  pres¬ 
ence  and  her  wide 
knowledge  and  her 
skill  at  letting  other 
people  be  in  the 
foreground  -  those 
were  wonder¬ 
ful  qualities  and 
all  too  rare  in  the  world  these  days,”  noted 
Kingsland. 

When  the  MAC  moved  its  operations  to 
Helena,  Jo-Anne  went  along.  She  ultimately 
served  as  administrator  for  the  organization 
for  27  years,  spanning  the  terms  of  three 
directors  and  numerous  governor-appointed 
council  members. 

While  those  leaders  set  the  agenda  of  the 
MAC,  Jo-Anne  Mussulman  set  the  tone.  Sue 


Jo-Anne  Mussulman  with  her  former 
boss  David  Nelson,  who  says,  "She 
worked  tirelessly,  she  never  balked, 
and  she  could  proofread  at  a  thou¬ 
sand  yards.  You  just  can't  imagine 
how  wonderful  it  was  to  have  her 
there." 


Talbot,  a  former  chairwoman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  said  that  Mussulman  fulfilled  an 
important  role  in  maintaining  the  continuity  of 
an  organization  that  changed  leadership  and 
focus  with  the  election  cycles. 

“When  I  was  appointed  to  the  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  David  (Nelson)  and  Jo-Anne  met  with  me 
to  fill  in  the  obligations  and  responsibilities,” 
recalled  Talbot  of  Missoula.  “It  soon  became 
clear  that  part  of  her  job  was  to  take  care  of 
council  members  . . .  she  kind  of  mothered  us 
all.  I  think  she  knew  probably  98.6  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  arts  in  Montana.  She  was 
just  so  amazing  in  her  ability  to  keep  things 
running  smoothly  through  all  that  change.” 

Talbot  believes  that  Mussulman’s  motiva¬ 
tion  wasn’t  simply  avoiding  the  spotlight.  It 
was  about  keeping  the  spotlight  focused  in  the 
right  places. 

“She  always  saw  the  work  to  be  done  as 
more  important  than  Jo-Anne,”  said  Talbot. 
“She  was  so  concerned  about  having  the  arts 
be  an  important  part  of  the  lives  of  Mon¬ 
tanans,  and  finding  money,  finding  ways  to 
support  the  arts.” 

Upon  her  retirement  from  the  Arts  Council 
in  1992,  Jo-Anne  was  honored  for  exemplary 
public  service  by  the  Montana  chapter  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Women  in  the  Arts,  and 
received  an  award  for  Excellence  as  a  State 
Employee  from  Gov.  Stan  Stephens.  Those 
honors  were  followed  up  by  a  1999  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Arts  Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement. 

Since  her  death,  arts  leaders  around  the 
state  and  country  have  chimed  in  to  offer  their 
remembrances  of  Jo-Anne. 

Carolyn  Valacich,  executive  director  of 
the  Great  Falls  Symphony,  called  Mussulman 
“the  power  behind  the  throne.”  Nello  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  a  former  dancer  and  now  co-director 
of  New  York-based  ARTS  Action  Research, 
said  that  Mussulman  was,  “simply  put,  one  of 
the  most  singularly  special  people  who  came 
into  my  life  when  I  moved  to  the  West.  Never 
a  frown,  never  an  edge,  never  an  agenda  ....” 

As  Joe  Mussulman  looks  back  on  his 
wife’s  contributions  to  Montana’s  cultural  life, 
he  sees  a  life  lived  quietly  yet  consistently. 

“Her  friendship  and  interest  in  the  artists 
in  many  ways  made  up  for  the  pittances  they 
got  in  terms  of  money,”  said  Joe.  “I  think  that 


meant  a  lot  to  many,  many  people.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  mothering  people,  mothering  us.  1  used 
to  complain  jokingly  that  one  could  never  get 
a  decent  tuna  casserole  around  my  house;  she 
loved  to  cook  such  amazing  meals.” 

At  that,  daughter  Claudia  laughed.  “She 
could  pull  leftovers  out  of  the  refrigerator  and 
make  a  gourmet  meal.  In  the  last  few  years 
of  her  life,  she  gave  my  dad  instructions  on 
cooking.” 

More  laughter,  now  from  Joe. 

“Yes,  I’d  park  her  in  her  wheelchair  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen  floor  and  she  would 
teach  me,”  said  Joe.  “We  had  a  fine  time  in 
those  last  few  weeks.  Lots  of  laughs.” 

Joe  Mussulman  pauses  for  a  quiet  moment. 

“Jo  was  always  beside  me,  whether  it  was 
just  having  meals  ready  and  those  meals  being 
experiences,  whether  it  was  supporting  work 
or  supporting  our  family,”  said  Joe.  “She  was 
simply  a  homemaker.  She  provided  the  home 
in  the  deepest  sense.” 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times  a  year 
by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  produced  by 
Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submissions  of 
photographs,  press  releases  and  newsworthy 
information  from  individual  artists  and  arts 
organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submissions  is 
May  25,  2009,  for  the  July/August  2009  issue. 
Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201;  phone 
406-444-6430,  fax  406-444-6548  or  email 
mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is  available 
free  of  charge  to  Montana  residents  as  a 
public  service  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

To  subscribe,  please  call  406-444-6430,  or 
update  or  sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov. 
Out-of-state  subscriptions  at  $15  per  year  are 
welcome  -  mail  your  check  to  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  PO  8ox  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620. 
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Congrats  to  ... 
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Bozeman  humanitarian  Greg  Mortenson,  who  received  Pakistan’s 
highest  civil  award,  the  “Star  of  Pakistan,”  in  March  from  Pakistan 
President  Asaf  Ali  Zardari  and  other  senior  government  and  military 
commanders  in  Islamabad.  He  was  also  named  ABC  TV’s  Person  of 
the  Week  March  27.  Mortenson  is  co-author  of  the  book.  Three  Cups 
of  Tea;  founded  the  nonprofit  Pennies  for  Peace,  which  encourages 
children  to  get  involved  in  international  humanitarian  efforts;  and 
co-founded  the  Central  Asia  Institute  in  1996,  after  Pakistani  villag¬ 
ers  helped  him  recover  from  an  aborted  attempt  to  climb  K2.  CAI  has 
since  built  more  than  80  schools  in  Afghanistan  and  helps  support 
dozens  of  others.  “This  is  a  great  honor  and  humbling,”  Mortenson  told 
the  Associated  Press  in  an  interview  from  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  “But 
the  real  credit  goes  to  the  millions  of  brave  and  determined  teachers, 
students  and  good  people  of  Pakistan,  who  persevere  and  aspire  to 
hope  through  education,  despite  enormous 
obstacles.” 

Authors  Linda  Peavey  and  Ursula 
Smith,  whose  Full  Court  Quest,  The  Girls 
from  Fort  Shaw  Indian  School  Basket¬ 
ball  Champions  of  the  World,  won  this 
year’s  Montana  Book  Award.  Published 
in  November  2008  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  the  book  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Fort  Shaw  girls  basketball 
team  that  earned  the  title  Champions  of  the 
World  during  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in 
1904.  Peavey  and  Smith,  who  began  their 
collaborative  work  in  women’s  history  and 
biography  while  living  in  Bozeman,  now 
reside  in  Vermont.  They  spent  a  decade  on 
the  project.  The  award  recognizes  literary  or  artistic  achievement  in  a 
book  that  is  set  in  the  state,  deals  with  Montana  themes  or  issues,  or 
is  written  or  illustrated  by  someone  who  lives  in  Montana.  The  four 
honor  books  selected  by  the  award  committee  are:  Freeman  Walker,  a 
novel  by  David  Allen  Cates;  Montana:  Stories  of  the  Land,  a  history 
of  the  state  by  Krys  Holmes;  Requiem  for  Locusts,  a  novel  by  Wendy 
Parciak;  and  Saving  Homewaters,  a  book  about  water  restoration  and 
conservation  issues  by  Gordon  Sullivan.  Presentations  and  a  recep¬ 
tion  with  the  winning  authors  were  held  April  23  during  the  Montana 
Library  Association  Conference  in  Kalispell. 

Poet  Ed  Chaberek  of  Superior,  whose  poem  “Untouched  (Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana),”  won  the  2008  Chaffin  Award  for  Poetry.  The  Chaffin 
Journal  is  published  annually  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  KY,  in  honor  of  Lillie  Chaffin,  a  Kentucky  Poet  Laureate  who 
devoted  her  life  to  literature.  Chaberek’s  poem  reads,  in  part:  “From/ 
the  hearts  of  caves,  the  grizzlies  roll,  lurch/  to  their  feet,  do  their  steps. 
From  out/  of  Buck’s  Club,  where  a  burger  and  a  beer/  is  still  a  buck. 
Chase  Running  Elk  and  Shiela/  waltz,  they  tumble  into  the  arms  of 1  the 
night  and  each  other.  “The  jingle/  dresses,  the  jingle  dresses,”  Shiela/ 
laughs  ...  “I  hear  them  clear  as  rain.”  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
english.eku.edu/chaffinJoumal. 

Missoula  artist  Molly  Murphy,  whose  beaded  artwork  took  Best 
of  Show  at  the  Heard  Museum’s  51st  Indian  Fair  and  Market,  held 
March  7-8  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  Her  winning  creation  was  a  Salish-style 
beaded  cradleboard  titled  “Past  is  Prologue.”  Barbara  Korn,  who  over¬ 
saw  the  Heard  Museum’s  juried  competition,  told  Missoulian  reporter 
Jodi  Rave  that  the  Best  of  Show  piece  was  “absolutely  magnificent. 

. . .  Everybody  was  bedazzled.”  Murphy  also  won  second  place  for  an 
ornately  beaded  red  wool-covered  sewing  box,  “She  Sews  a  Flight  of 
Fancy.”  Considered  one  of  the  largest  national  juried  art  shows,  this 
year’s  festival  attracted  more  than  700  artists  and  an  estimated  20,000 
visitors  -  a  14.5  percent  increase  over  last  year.  Murphy,  an  Oglala  art¬ 
ist  and  graduate  of  The  University  of  Montana,  has  previously  received 
a  Judge’s  Choice  award  at  the  Heard's  annual  market.  Her  exhibit, 
“Reservations  Required,”  debuted  last  year  at  the  Missoula  Art  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  will  be  a  traveling  show  in  2009  and  2010,  sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association.  She  has  additional  shows 
scheduled  at  the  Philbrook  Museum  in 
Tulsa,  OK,  and  the  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Culture  at  The  University  of  Montana. 

-  From  the  Missoulian,  Feb.  25  and 
March  13 

Sculptor/installation  artist  and  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council  member  Tracy  Linder 
of  Molt,  who  has  a  solo  exhibit  April  25- 
May  23  at  O.K.  Harris  Works  of  Art  in 
New  York,  NY,  where  she’ll  be  showing 
her  “Limbs”  series,  comprised  of  tree 
branches,  leather  and  artificial  sinew.  She 
also  has  solo  exhibits  May  8-Aug.  30  at 
the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena  and 
May  30-Aug.  22  at  the  University  of  Wy¬ 
oming  Art  Museum  in  Laramie.  Linder’s 
work  is  also  part  of  a  group  show  called 
“Farming  in  the  21st  Century,”  March  27- 
May  23  at  Sun  Valley  Center  for  the  Arts, 

Montana  artist  Theodore  Waddell,  who  has  been  invited  to  exhibit 
his  work  at  four  museums  this  year.  The  Albrecht-Kemper  Museum 
of  Ait  in  St.  Joseph,  MO,  will  feature  examples  of  Waddell’s  Angus 
cattle  paintings  June  13-Sept.  6.  The  Fresno  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
Fresno,  CA,  will  feature  Waddell’s  paintings  and  works,  along  with  the 
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works  of  Maynard  Dixon,  May  29-Aug.  16  in  “Into  the  Horizon.  The 
Whitney  Gallery  of  Western  Art  in  Cody,  WY,  includes  Waddell’s  paint¬ 
ings  in  its  50th  anniversary  exhibit,  opening  June  21 ;  and  the  Colorado 
Springs  Fine  Arts  Center  will  include  his  works  in  “Personal  Paradise,” 
featuring  landscape  works 
by  contemporary  artists, 

Sept.  11 -Dec.  7. 

Montana  artist  Mary 
Michael,  who  received  the 
Best  of  Show  award  for  her 
bronze,  “The  General,”  at  the 
Women  Artists  of  the  West 
39th  annual  national  juried 
exhibition,  “WOAWing  the 
Mountain  State.”  The  show 
was  held  Feb.  6-28  at  the  Saks 
Gallery  Cherry  Creek  in  Denver,  CO.  Her  sculpture  of  a  bull  buffalo 
with  a  magpie  perched  on  his  back  was  chosen  from  over  150  paintings 
and  sculptures  for  the  award.  She  also  participated  in  the  fourth  annual 
“Cowgirl  Up!”  invitational  exhibition  and  sale,  March  28-May  3  in 
Wickenburg,  AZ. 

Helena  artist  Katie  Knight,  who  had  three  sculptures  included  in  the 
traveling  exhibition  “The  Shore,”  which  opened  in  January  at  the  Hi¬ 
ram  College  Gelbke  Fine  Arts  Center  Gallery  in  Ohio.  Presented  by  the 
Hiram  College  Creative  Field  Studies  and  curated  by  Martin  Huener, 
“The  Shore”  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  exhibitions  that  presents  interna¬ 
tional  artists’  responses  to  nature  and  its  processes  and  environmental 
issues.  The  next  opening  is  in  August  at  the  Geauga  Park  District’s 
West  Woods  Center  in  South  Russell,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland. 

Blackfeet  artists  Richard  Horn  and  Darrell  Norman,  both  from 
Browning,  and  Arikira/Hidatsa  artist  Monte  Yellow  Bird  Sr.  of  Great 
Falls,  who  each  received  fellowships  from  the  First  Peoples  Fund,  a 
Rapid  City-based  native  arts  fund  supporting  the  work  of  indigenous 
artists  nationwide.  Horn,  a  traditional  artist,  was  named  a  Cultural 
Capital  Fellow.  Norman,  a  painter  and  sculptor,  and  Yellow  Bird,  who 
works  in  mixed  media,  were  recipients  of  Artist  in  Business  Leadership 
Fellows.  According  to  the  organization,  “These  artists  embody  Col¬ 
lective  Spirit,  the  heart  of  the  First  Peoples  Fund,  which  is  that  which 
manifests  self-awareness  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  to  sustain  the 
cultural  fabric  of  a  community.  It  is  that 
which  moves  each  one  of  us  to  stand  up 
and  make  a  difference,  to  pass  on  the 
ancestral  knowledge  or  simply  extend  a 
hand  of  generosity  ...” 

Kalispell  artist  Linda  K.  Christensen, 
whose  watercolor  “Vision  Quest”  was  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  “Sacred  Art”  exhibition  at 
the  Lofthouse  Gallery,  located  in  a  Bene¬ 
dict  monastery  in  Wessobrunn,  Germany. 
“Sacred  Art”  is  on  display  April  4-June  7. 


Bigfork  artist  Nancy  Cawdrey,  whose 
painting  “The  Crown  Jewels,"  was 
selected  as  an  official  centennial  painting 
for  Glacier  National  Park.  The  piece  debuts  May  22  during  the  “Spring 
for  Glacier:  Saddle  up  the  Centennial”  at  Lake  McDonald  Lodge,  and 
is  then  part  of  touring  exhibit  prior  to  the  park’s  centennial  celebrations 
in  2010.  Cawdrey  was  also  one  of  nine  painters  selected  to  produce 
three  pieces  for  the  Western  Visions  “Miniatures  and  More  Show,” 
held  in  September  at  the  National  Museum  of  Wildlife  Art  in  Jackson, 
WY.  Her  paintings  are  also  part  of  the  annual  “Cowgirl  Up!”  show, 
March  27-May  3  at  Desert  Caballeros  Western  Museum  in  Wickenburg, 
AZ;  “Four  Women  of  the  West,”  April  2-13  at  the  Adelante!  Gallery  in 
Oklahoma  City,  OK;  the  Buffalo  Bill  Art  Show  and  Sale,  Sept.  25-26 
at  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center  in  Cody,  WYfand  Heart  of  the  West 
Show,  Oct.  2-26  at  the  National  Cowgirl  Museum  in  Fort  Worth.  TX. 

Kalispell  artist  Kelly  Apgar,  whose  piece,  “Like  the  Pages  of  a 
Book,”  is  on  display  April  3-May  2  at  the  Fort  Collins  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  in  Fort  Collins,  CO,  as  part  of  the  annual  Masks  for  MOCA 
exhibition. 

Diane  W.  Bayuk  of  Helena,  who  was  recently  recognized  nation¬ 
ally  by  Momlnventors.com  as  their  featured  inventor  for  her  creation 
of  Gliza  ©  Classic  Bows.  Bayuk,  who  has  a  degree  in  fine  arts,  used 
her  interest  in  product  design  and  packaging  to  solve  the  problem  of 
flattened  ribbons  and  squashed  bows  arriving  on  mailed  gifts.  Drawing 
hundreds  of  design  solutions  and  test  printing  many  samples,  she  final¬ 
ized  her  new  product  for  the  gift  industry  and  now  markets  it  online  at 
www.gliza.net  and  in  gift  stores.  Bayuk’s  work  has  also  been  featured 
nationally  at  FedSmith.com,  and  in  Working  Mother  Magazine  and 
Scottsdale’s  Trends  magazine. 

Jenanne  Solberg  of  Whitefish,  who  was  named  a  Yale  Distin¬ 
guished  Music  Educator  and  will  be  traveling  to  New  Haven,  CT,  this 
June  to  receive  her  award  and  attend  the  Yale’s  Symposium  on  Music 
in  Schools.  One  of  50  music  educators  selected  from  among  425  ap¬ 
plicants  nationwide  (and  the  only  one  from  Montana),  Solberg  teaches 
music,  choir  and  orchestra  at  Whitefish  Middle  School  and  conducts  the 
Whitefish  High  School  Orchestra.  In  addition,  she  is  on  the  faculty  at 
North  Valley  Music  School,  and  is  the  principal  violist  for  the  Glacier 
Symphony  and  Chorale.  One  of  the  people  who  nominated  her  wrote, 
“She  goes  the  extra  step  to  engage  her  students,  from  sourcing  schol¬ 
arship  money  for  a  needy  child  to  take  private  lessons,  to  finding  the 
part  for  an  unchallenged  violinist  to  play  ‘Smoke  on  the  Water’  on  his 
electric  guitar  for  an  orchestra  solo.” 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Send  us  your 
good  news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and  arts 
administrators:  Please 
let  us  know  about 
major  awards  and 
accomplishments, 
especially  beyond  the , 
borders  of  Montana. 

Send  your  good 
news  to  Congrats,  c / 
o  Lively  Times,  33651 
Eagle  Pass  Trail,  Char- 
lo,  MT  59824;  or 
email:  writeus@lively 
times.com. 

If  you  include  a 
digital  photo,  please 
make  sure  it's  at  least 
150  lines  per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 
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River  City  Roots 
Festival  receives 

tourism  award 

Missoula's  River  City 
Roots  Festival  was 
among  five  state¬ 
wide  tourism  award 
winners  honored  for 
their  achievements 
during  the  2009 
Montana  Governor's 
Conference  on  Tour¬ 
ism  and  Recreation, 
held  March  30-31  in 
Helena. 

The  festival,  enter¬ 
ing  its  fourth  year  this 
summer,  was  named 
Tourism  Event  of  the 
Tear.  The  signature 
event  celebrates  the 
vibrancy  of  Missoula's 
friendly  people  and 
historic  downtown 
while  showcasing  an 
array  of  art,  music 
and  activities. 

The  fact  that  this 
festival,  filled  with 
quality  entertainment 
for  all  ages,  is  free  to 
attendees  at  a  time 
when  the  economy 
leads  most  headlines 
was  a  central  compo¬ 
nent  to  its  selection. 

"Considering  the 
state  of  the  economy, 
it's  more  important 
and  vital  than  ever  to 
host  events  like  this," 
said  Ellen  Buchanan, 
festival  co-chair.  She 
attributes  the  event's 
success  to  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  sponsors 
and  the  community. 
"With  this  continued 
support,  the  festi¬ 
val  is  only  going  to 
grown  and  attract 
more  people  from 
further  distances,"  she 
predicts. 

Visit  www.rivercity 
rootsfestival.com  for 
details  on  this  year's 
festival,  Aug.  29-30. 

Other  winners  were 
Bill  and  Ramona  Holt, 
Lifetime  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award;  Rhonda 
Fitzgerald,  Tourism 
Person  of  the  Year; 
and  Crown  of  the 
Continent  Geotourism 
Council,  Tourism  Part¬ 
nership  of  the  Year. 
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Jim  Caron,  co-founder  of  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre,  who 
received  the  2009  Peacemaker  Award  from  the  Jeannette  Rankin 
Peace  Center  and  the  Missoula 
Peace  Quilters  during  a  celebration 
April  6  at  MCT  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts.  This  award  is  given 
each  year  to  individuals  and  groups 
who  demonstrate  a  long-term  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  process  of  peacemaking, 
providing  leadership  and  inspiration 
to  the  rest  of  us.  Caron,  whose  efforts 
to  promote  peace  began  in  Chicago’s 
Grant  Park  in  1968,  moved  to  Mis¬ 
soula  after  his  old  Volkswagen  van 
-  with  a  peace  sign  on  it  -  broke  down 
here.  “And  he  quietly  and  significantly 
started  building  peace,  one  child  at  a 
time,”  says  Betsy  Mulligan-Dague,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Jeannette  Rankin  Peace  Center.  He  co-founded 
the  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  in  1970,  and  since  then  “has  touched 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  children  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world,  helping  them  to  cross  borders,  nationalities,  races  and  creeds  to 
succeed  together,”  she  adds.  Caron  believes,  “if  people  are  happy  with 
themselves,  there’s  no  reason  for  conflict.” 

Violinist  Bronte  Ficek,  a  junior  at  Billings  West  High  School, 
and  violinist  Zachariah  Matteson,  a  junior  at  Glacier  High  School 
in  Kalispell,  who  were  accepted  to  participate  in  the  Kennedy  Cen¬ 
ter/National  Symphony  Orchestra  (NSO)  Summer  Music  Institute, 
June  29-July  27  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  Washington,  DC.  Each  student  accepted  into  the  program  attends 
on  full  scholarship,  which  includes  round-trip  airfare,  housing,  food 
allowance,  and  local  transportation  during  their  stay.  In  addition,  they 
receive  private  lessons  taught  by  a  member  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  master  classes  and  seminars,  participation  in  the  NSO 
Summer  Music  Institute  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Elizabeth  Schulze, 
performance  opportunities  and  exposure  to  internationally-renowned 
conductors,  soloists  and  musicians. 

Alberta  Bair  Theater  Education  Director  Bess  Fredlund  and  Laurel 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Josh  Middleton,  who  presented  two  ses¬ 
sions  in  February  for  the  Kennedy  Center’s  Partners  in  Education 
Annual  Meeting  in  Washington,  DC.  The  first  session,  titled  “What  is 
Quality  Arts  Education?”  featured  a  panel  discussion  and  break-out 
sessions  during  which  Fredlund  and  Middleton  discussed  the  Laurel 
Arts  Project,  in  which  the  entire  staff  has  participated  in  extensive  pro¬ 
fessional  development  training  in  arts  integration  strategies.  Fredlund 
and  Laurel  teachers  Leslyn  Johnson,  Karen  McDonald,  Lori  Aab 
and  Katie  Thompson,  also  presented  a  session  titled  “Adapting  the 
Changing  Education  Through  the  Arts  (CETA)  Program  for  Different 
Communities.”  CETA  is  the  Kennedy  Center’s  model  arts  integra¬ 
tion  program,  which  has  served  as  a  guide  for  the  collaborative  work 
between  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater  and  Laurel  Public  Schools. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  which  was  rated  num¬ 
ber-two  in  True  West  magazine’s  2009  list  of  Top  10  Western  Muse¬ 
ums.  Two-time  Spur  Award-winning  writer  Johnny  D.  Boggs  made 
the  selections.  He  is  especially  impressed  that  the  Russell  spent  three 
years  and  $1.5  million  on  a  permanent  exhibit  dedicated  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bison.  “The  bison  has  to  be  the  animal  most  identified  with  the 
American  West,”  Boggs  says.  “And  that  shaggy  beast  got  its  due  when 
‘The  Bison:  American  Icon,  Heart  of  Plains  Indian  Culture’  opened 
last  December.”  True  West  Executive  Editor  Bob  Boze  Bell  noted  that 
the  museum  is  best  known  for  its  collection  of  Charlie  Russell  art  and 
artifacts,  the  largest  in  the  world.  But  it  offers  a  wide  variety  of  West¬ 
ern  exhibits  beyond  that.  It’s  one  of  the  great  treasures  in  the  United 
States.”  Visit  www.twmag.com  for  details. 

The  Ravalli  County-based  MAPS  Media  Institute  (MMI),  which 
received  a  $10,000  grant  from  the  Change  Happens  Foundation  in 
February,  as  well  as  the  Community  Asset  Award  from  the  Bitterroot 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Based  in  Hawaii,  Change  Happens 
is  a  private  family  foundation  that  funds  the  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  innovative  technology  and  progressive  ideas  that  gener¬ 
ate  a  positive  force  for  change  in  the  world.  MMI  is  an  educational, 
youth-force  training  and  community-development  media  arts  program. 
Founded  in  2004  by  filmmaker  Peter  Rosten,  the  program  will  relocate 
to  its  own  facility  next  September  and  offer  enrollment  to  students 
from  all  six  Ravalli  County  schools,  as  well  as  adult  participants.  “We 
are  certain  that  the  broader  mission  of  MMI  will  yield  many  economic 
and  social  benefits  in  the  future  -  not  only  for  our  youth  and  valley, 
but  for  the  State  of  Montana  as  well,”  said  Richard  O’Brien,  executive 
director  of  the  Bitterroot  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Pat  Williams  and  James  Todd,  who  were  recipients  of  the  Mis¬ 
soula  Cultural  Council’s  Cultural  Achievement  Awards,  and  the 
Missoulian,  which  received  the  Business  Support  for  the  Arts  award 
during  the  annual  Awards  Luncheon  April  7.  Williams,  a  former  U.S. 
Congressman  and  ardent  defender  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  also  serves  as  a  board  member  of  several  arts  and  cultural  organi¬ 
zations  at  the  local,  state  and  national  level.  Todd,  a  professor  emeritus 
of  art  and  humanities  at  The  University  of  Montana,  is  an  internation¬ 
ally  recognized  printmaker  and  engraver.  The  Missoulian  was  honored 
for  its  coverage  of  and  support  for  the  arts.  “With  these  awards,  we 
pay  tribute  to  those  whose  creative  energy  and  strong  support  make 
Missoula  a  very  special  place  to  live,”  said  Tom  Benson,  executive 


lim  Caron 


Condolences  to  the  friends  and  family  of  Tara  Bowman  and  to 
Steve  Zabel,  the  owner  of  Montana  Trails  Gallery.  Bowman,  the 
36-year-old  gallery  director,  was  the  only  person  killed  in  an  explosion 
March  5  that  destroyed  the  gallery  and  four  other  businesses  in  down¬ 
town  Bozeman.  In  an  interview  in  the  Bozeman  Chronicle,  Zabel  said 
he  had  hired  Bowman  seven  years  ago.  “She  ran  the  show  there,”  he 
told  the  reporter.  “She  loved  everybody  and  knew  everybody’s  name, 
even  if  they  hadn’t  been  in  for  years.  She  was  my  buddy  and  just  a  very 
special  gal.”  The  gallery,  which  specialized  in  western  art,  had  been  in 
business  since  1990.  Local  artist  Aaron  Schuerr  told  the  Chronicle  he 
lost  more  than  just  his  20  paintings  at  the  gallery  last  week  -  he  lost 
a  friend  and  advocate.  “Tara  was  extraordinarily  rare  in  the  art  gal¬ 
lery  world,”  he  said.  “She  worked  tirelessly  for  the  artist  and  she  was 
extremely  unselfish.  For  most  artists  she  was  the  gallery  director  and  a 
friend.  She  was  an  advocate  for  things  beautiful  which,  I  think,  made 
her  a  beautiful  person.” 

-  From  the  Bozeman  Chronicle,  March  10 

The  friends  and  family  of  artist  Joe  Halko.  The  famed  wildlife 
sculptor  from  Choteau  died  March  11,  after  suffering  a  series  of  strokes. 
He  was  68.  Norma  Ashby,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Art 
Auction,  told  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  that  Halko  was  “the  kindest,  gen¬ 
tlest  man  I’ve  ever  known  in  the  art  world.”  Halko  has  been  part  of  the 
Russell  Art  Auction  since  1973,  and  received  the  people’s  choice  award 
for  best  sculpture  in  1979  and  1983.  His  sculptures  also  brought  top 
prices  in  the  Quick  Draw  event  for  three  years,  1977-79.  Last  year,  his 
bronze,  “Against  the  Wind,”  sold  for  $5,250.  “Busy  Banties,”  the  sculp¬ 
ture  he  submitted  for  this  year’s  auction,  sold  for  $3,000.  His  original 
buffalo  sculpture  was  used  in  a  fundraiser  for  the  Russell  Museum’s 
benefit,  “Buffalo  Hunt.”  Thirty  of  his  nearly  life-sized  creations  were 
cast  in  fiberglass,  painted  by  area  artists  and  then  auctioned  for  the 
museum.  He  also  sculpted  the  buffalo  that  became  the  symbol  for  the 
museum’s  new  exhibition,  “The  Bison:  American  Icon,  Heart  of  the 
Plains  Indian  Culture.”  Halko  was  bom  in  1940  on  a  ranch  near  Stock- 
ett  and  grew  up  sketching  and  working  with  clay.  He  graduated  from 
Centerville  High  School,  studied  art  at  the  University  of  Great  Falls, 

and  later  the  Fisk  Stu¬ 
dios  in  New  York  and 
the  Scottsdale  School 
of  Art  in  Arizona.  He 
was  a  taxidermist  for 
sculptor  Tuffy  Berg  for 
17  years.  The  artist’s 
sculptures  are  well 

known  in  Great  Falls, 
where  a  series  depicting 
the  journey  Jesus  made 
on  the  road  to  his  cruci¬ 
fixion  was  installed  last 
year  at  the  sanctuary 
of  Holy  Spirit  Catholic 
Church,  and  “Heritage 
Honkers”  stands  out¬ 
side  the  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  headquarters  on  Giant  Springs  Road. 
Artist  Steve  Seltzer  describes  his  friend  as  “a  tremendously  dedicated 
sculptor  ...  He  knew  his  work  and  his  subject  matter,”  Selter  told  the 
Tribune.  “He  studied  all  of  it  extensively  —  that’s  important,  he  was 
always  working  at  it.” 

-  From  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  March  12 

The  friends  and  family  of  Montana  artist  Hall  Drake  Diteman.  He 
died  Jan.  16  at  his  home  in  Billings,  at  age  83.  He  was  bom  June  29, 
1925,  in  Portland,  Ore.  Widely  recognized  for  his  work  in  painting 
Montana’s  landscapes  in  oil,  Diteman  was  remarkably  prolific.  During 
a  period  of  more  than  50  years,  it  is  estimated  he  produced  over  1 ,200 
oil  paintings.  The  artist  will  be  remembered  for  his  annual  one-person 
shows,  displayed  at  Thanksgiving-time  in  the  Billings  home  he  built  for 
this  purpose.  Diteman’s  career  encompassed  designing  a  prize-winning 
float  for  the  Rose  Bowl  Parade  in  Pasadena,  CA,  two  stints  at  teaching, 
working  as  art  director  for  a  magazine  and  on  the  staff  of  a  Billings 
television  station,  and  serving  as  the  initial  driving  force  behind  the 
Billings  Studio  Theatre.  In  1975,  Diteman  was  chosen  by  the  Franklin 
Mint  in  Philadelphia  to  be  one  of  eight  artists  in  the  nation  whose  work 
was  represented  in  a  bicentennial  edition  of  “America  the  Beautiful” 
fine  art  prints.  His  work  has  been  exhibited  in  museums  and  galleries 
throughout  the  United  States,  including  the  Smithsonian  Museum,  the 
R.  W.  Norton  Museum  in  Shreveport,  LA,  and  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet 
in  New  York  City.  Diteman  was  also  active  in  the  performing  arts.  He 
created  sets  for  plays,  directed  musicals  and  occasionally  acted.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  raising  the  funds  used  in  building  the  Billings 
Studio  Theatre.  The  house  that  Diteman  designed  and  helped  to  build 
became  the  focus  for  all  his  activities.  There,  he  taught  painting  and 
sketching,  and  sometimes  mentored  other  area  artists.  After  graduating 
in  1943  from  Billings  Senior  High  School,  he  attended  Northwestern 
University  in  Illinois  and  Yale  Divinity  School  in  Connecticut,  and 
received  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Pomona  College  in  California.  In 
1955,  he  studied  the  classical  painters  whose  masterpieces  are  exhibited 
in  the  Louvre  Museum  in  Paris,  and  traveled  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor  and 
India.  Diteman  was  a  self-taught  artist  who  developed  some  innovative 
techniques  with  his  work.  Refusing  to  rely  on  photographs,  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  essentially  complete  visual  recall  of  a  landscape,  work¬ 
ing  from  symbols  on  a  canvas  that  may  have  been  blocked  in  during  a 
session  in  the  field  as  much  as  six  months  earlier.  His  use  of  color  was 
also  unusual,  depending  as  he  did  on  extensive  use  of  complementary 
relationships  to  give  added  depth  to  his  paintings. 

-  From  the  Billings  Gazette,  Jan.  25 


director  of  the  council. 
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Governor's  Humanities  Awards 


Ceremony  honors  five  for  service  to  the  humanities 


Five  Montanans  will  receive  Governor’s 
Humanities  Awards  during  a  ceremony  with 
Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  at  3:30  p.m.  June  4  in 
the  Capitol  Rotunda  in  Helena. 

Established  by  Gov. 

Marc  Racicot  in  1995  and 
presented  by  Humanities 
Montana,  the  awards  honor 
achievement  in  humanities 
scholarship  and  service  and 
enhancement  of  public  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  humanities. 

The  2009  award  recipients 
are: 

•  George  Dennison  of 
Missoula:  President  of  The 
University  of  Montana  since 
1990  (UM’s  longest  serving 
president)  and  a  UM  graduate  who  grew  up 
in  Montana,  Dennison  also  has  chaired  the 
Montana  Commission  on  Community  Service 
since  1991. 

In  1993,  he  created  the  Montana  Cam¬ 
pus  Compact,  which  has  become  the  largest 
higher-education  consortium  in  the  state.  He 
continues  to  chair  MTCC,  which  is  a  presence 
at  19  campuses  across  the  state. 

A  historian  by  training,  Dennison  serves 
on  many  state  and  national  boards,  including 
the  International  Student  Exchange  Program, 
the  National  Security 
Education  Board,  the 
International  Heart 
Institute  of  Montana, 
the  Maureen  and  Mike 
Mansfield  Foundation, 
the  Montana  Neurosci¬ 
ence  Institute  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  World 
Innovation  Foundation. 

He  sat  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Humani¬ 
ties  Montana  in  the 
mid-1990s. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  Dennison 
has  been  a  tireless  proponent  of  the  public 
purposes  of  higher  education  -  community 
service,  service-learning,  volunteerism  and 
civic  engagement. 

•  Brian  Kahn  of  Helena:  Known  to  most 
Montanans  as  the  creator  and  host  of  “Home 
Ground,”  a  weekly  award-winning  interview 
show  on  Montana  Public  Radio  and  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Public  Radio,  Kahn  has  served  the 
humanities  in  many  other  capacities  as  well 
-  as  a  speaker  on  the  Humanities  Montana 
Speakers  Bureau,  as  a  moderator  of  Humani¬ 
ties  Montana  community  conversations  such 
as  “Can  We  Talk,"  and  as  an  author  and  docu¬ 
mentary  filmmaker. 


His  diverse  background  includes  work  as  a 
Montana  ranch  hand,  collegiate  boxing  coach, 
attorney,  president  of  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and  director  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Nature  Conservancy. 

“Home  Ground”  was 
named  the  state’s  Outstanding 
Non-Commercial  Radio  Pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Montana  Broad¬ 
casters  Association  in  2002. 

•  Fred  McGlynn  of  Mis¬ 
soula:  A  native  of  Butte  with  a 
graduate  degree  from  North¬ 
western  University  in  Chicago, 
McGlynn  has  introduced 
students  to 
the  study  of 
the  humani¬ 
ties  at  The 
University  of  Montana  for 
more  than  40  years.  One  of 
the  university’s  most  admired 
professors,  McGlynn  not  only 
taught  philosophy  to  three 
generations  of  students,  he 
also  performed  in  a  number 
of  UM  theater  productions 
and  played  for  many  years 
as  a  member  of  the  UM  Jazz 
Band. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  professors  to  win 
the  UM  Outstanding 
Teaching  Award,  and 
his  nomination  for  the 
Governor’s  Humani¬ 
ties  Award  came  with 
letters  of  support  from 
dozens  of  associates  and 
students. 

•  Rick  Newby  of 
Helena:  Newby  has 
made  it  his  life’s  work 
to  publicly 
celebrate  - 

and  advance  Montana’s  histori¬ 
cal  literary  and  visual  arts  tradi¬ 
tions.  As  an  editor,  scholar,  poet 
and  executive  director  of  the 
Drumlummon  Institute  (a  non¬ 
profit  organization  dedicated  to 
fostering  research,  writing  and 
publishing  on  Montana  culture), 

Newby  has  served  the  humani¬ 
ties  in  Montana  in  wide-ranging, 
enduring  and  diverse  ways. 

He  has  edited  a  number  of 
important  collections,  including 
Writing  Montana:  Literature  Under  the  Big 
Sky  (with  Suzanne  Hunger),  The  New  Mon¬ 
tana  Story:  An  Anthology  and,  most  recently. 
Notes  for  a  Novel:  The  Selected  Poems  of 


Corby  Skinner 

Frieda  Fligelman  (with  Alexandra  Swaney). 
He  also  has  written  major  essays  on  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  Helena’s  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for 
the  Ceramic  Arts  (with  Chere 
Jiusto)  and  on  the  history  of 
the  Poindexter  collections  of 
American  modernist  paintings 
held  by  the  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  and  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Art  Museum. 

Newby  currently  sits  on 
the  board  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Montana 
Center  for  the  Book. 

•  Corby  Skinner  of  Bill¬ 
ings:  Since  1991,  Skinner  has 
served  as  the  director  of  the 
Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 
which  offers  public  readings,  workshops  and 
literary  programs  throughout  the  state,  with 
special  emphasis  on  rural  and  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  in  seven  counties  in  south-central 
Montana. 

He  serves  as  the  state  coordinator  for 
“Tumblewords,”  a  literary  project  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States  Arts  Federation.  He  is  the  founding 
coordinator  of  the  High  Plains  Book  Festival, 
and  served  as  the  Humanities  Montana  board 
chair  in  2002  and  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  marketing  director 
for  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater 
for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Billings  from  1987  through 
2005,  when  he  moved  on  to 
create  his  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 

A  banquet  will  follow  the 
ceremony  and  reception,  with 
no-host  cocktails  at  6  p.m. 
and  a  dinner  and  program  at 
7  p.m.  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel  in  Helena.  Contact 
Clair  Leonard  of  Humanities 
Montana  at  406-243-6022 
or  clair.leonard@humanitiesmontana.org  for 
reservations  or  more  information. 


George  Dennison 


Brian  Kahn 


Fred  McGlynn 


Rick  Newby 


Six  communities  receive  Preserve  American  funding 


The  Montana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office,  a  division 
of  the  Montana  State  Historical  Society,  has  re-granted  ap¬ 
proximately  $97,000  in  federal  Preserve  America  funding  to  six 
Preserve  America-designated  communities  in  the  state. 

Successful  communities  are  Billings,  Butte,  Great  Falls. 
Kalispell,  Laurel  and  Missoula.  Each  plans  to  document  and/or 
nominate  buildings  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Billings  preservation  officials  will  receive  $1 1,750  to  survey 
and  nominate  approximately  50  commercial  buildings  on  and 
near  Minnesota  Avenue.  Once  they  are  National  Register-listed, 
commercial  properties  become  eligible  for  federal  and  state  his¬ 
toric  rehabilitation  tax  incentives. 

Butte  received  $25,000  to  update  information  on  100  South 
Central  neighborhood  properties  in  the  Butte-Anaconda-BA&P 
Railroad  National  Historic  Landmark.  The  effort  will  assist  the 
communities’  planning  efforts. 

Great  Falls  will  receive  $10,000  to  focus  on  48  properties  in 
the  West  Bank  area,  where  several  outstanding  New  Deal-era 
buildings  are  located. 


Successful  Kalispell  grantees  will  receive  $12,500  to  update 
60  properties  and  potentially  expand  the  Main  Street  historic 
district. 

The  community  of  Laurel  received  $14,818  to  document  95 
buildings  along  its  commercial  core. 

Missoula  received  $23,342  to  potentially  expand  the  Down¬ 
town  Missoula  historic  district.  And  again,  federal  and  state  reha¬ 
bilitation  tax  incentives  may  be  available  to  commercial  building 
owners. 

Missoula  will  also  research  and  possibly  nominate  buildings 
at  the  fairgrounds  and  additional  residential  properties  to  The 
University  of  Montana  historic  district.  Finally,  Missoula  will 
research  national  sources  and  make  comparisons  with  similar 
properties  to  determine  if  Fort  Missoula  is  eligible  for  National 
Historic  Landmark  status. 

For  information  on  how  a  community  can  become  a  Preserve 
America  member  and  eligible  for  grants,  contact  Rolene  Schlies- 
man  at  406-444-7742. 
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Montana  PBS 
airs  Fort 
Shaw  story 

A  new  histori¬ 
cal  documentary 
on  Montana  PBS 
recounts  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  ten  young 
women  who  made 
up  an  early  team 
from  the  Indian 
boarding  school  at 
Fort  Shaw.  "Play¬ 
ing  for  the  World" 
premiered  statewide 
in  February. 

In  1902, 10  girls  at 
the  school,  located 
in  the  Sun  River 
Valley  outside  Great 
Falls,  formed  a  team 
that  would  become 
renowned  for  its 
skill,  tenacity  and 
dignity  -  on  and  off 
the  court.  The  team 
«  members,  who  came 
from  Indian  nations 
in  Montana  and 
Idaho,  was  invited  to 
attend  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair,  where 
they  earned  the  title 
"Champions  of  the 
World"  in  1 904. 

Montana  PBS 
television  co-pro¬ 
ducers  John  Twiggs 
and  Alison  Perkins 
interviewed  team 
descendents,  tribal 
historians,  and  au¬ 
thors  Ursula  Smith 
and  Linda  Peavy,  who 
wrote  a  history  of 
the  team.  Full  Court 
Quest.  The  documen¬ 
tary  also  includes 
archival  film  and 
photographs,  and 
recreations  of  basket¬ 
ball  games  featuring 
extras  in  period  dress 
and  young  women  in 
heavy  wool  uniforms 
modeled  after  the 
originals  worn  by  the 
Fort  Shaw  players. 

For  details,  visit 
www.montanapbs. 
org. 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena  pub¬ 
lishing  companies 
welcome  book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writers, 
photographers,  and 
illustrators  to  submit 
their  book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  publish¬ 
es  books  on  regional 
popular  history, 
natural  history  and 
national  parks  for 
a  general  audience 
and  for  children. 

The  company  also 
publishes  color  pho¬ 
tography  books  on 
regions,  states,  cities 
and  national  parks, 
but  generally  does 
not  publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send  book 
proposals  to:  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Include  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  your 
materials  will  not 
be  returned,  and  do 
not  send  original  art 
or  photographs.  For 
more  information, 
visit  www.farcountry 
press.com. 

Riverbend 
Publishing 
also  welcomes 
book  proposals  about 
Montana  and  the 
West.  The  company 
publishes  award¬ 
winning  books  on 
regional  history, 
natural  history, 
photography  and 
Glacier  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  Riverbend 
Publishing,  PO 
Box  5833,  Helena, 

MT  5-9604.  Visit 
www.riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
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About  Books 


50  Lighting  Setups  for  Portrait 

Photographers  Easy-to-follow 

lighting  designs  and  diagrams 
By  Steven  H.  Begleiter 
Published  by  Amherst  Media,  Buffalo,  NY 
$34.95  softcover 

Freelance  photographer  Steven  Begleiter, 
who  teaches  at  Rocky  Mountain  School  of 
Photography  in  Missoula,  shares  his  consider¬ 
able  expertise  in  this  how-to  book  for  portrait 
photographers. 

Begleiter  begins  the  book  with  a  bounty  of 
technical  information,  ranging  from  different 
kinds  of  portrait  lighting,  to  more  advanced  lighting  modifiers  and  use  of  a 
flash. 

His  50  case  studies  are  both  entertaining  and  informative.  Each  offers  a 
portrait  (often  of  famous  actors,  athletes,  artists  and  CEOs),  with  a  description 
of  the  assignment,  and  details  on  posing,  how  the  shoot  transpired  and  tips 
gleaned  from  the  experience. 

Beigleiter  is  the  author  of  three  books.  His  work  has  also  appeared  in  many 
national  magazines,  including  Esquire,  Forbes  and  on  the  cover  of  Time.  Visit 
www.begleiter.com  for  more  information. 

Cooking  Backyard  to  Backcountry 

12  Techniques  and  ISO  Recipes  For 

Fabulous  Outdoor  Cooking 
By  )ohn  Rittel  and  Lori  Rittel 
Published  2009  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

A  brother-and-sister  team  has  penned  a  useful 
guide  to  cooking  almost  anywhere  but  in  your 
home  kitchen. 

The  Rittels  grew  up  in  the  mountains  of 
Montana,  children  of  wilderness  outfitter  Tag 
Rittel.  Spending  many  summers  on  the  trail  and 
in  camp,  they  learned  how  to  pack,  store  and  cook  food  in  Dutch  ovens,  fire 
pits,  over  open  grills,  on  hot  rock  slabs  and  more. 

Chapters  begin  with  an  explanation  of  a  method  of  cooking,  and  then 
follow  with  several  recipes.  Meats  dominate,  but  there  are  plenty  of  ideas  to 
round  out  a  tasty  meal,  including  breads,  vegetables  and  a  few  desserts. 

Ms.  Rittel,  a  registered  dietician,  offers  advice  for  safe  handling  and  pack¬ 
ing  foods  for  travel,  while  her  brother,  a  geologist,  tells  us  what  kind  of  stones 
to  select  for  cooking  slabs  and  stone-boiling  methods. 

Even  if  you  never  venture  into  the  backcountry,  this  is  a  wonderful  com¬ 
panion  book  for  the  backyard  griller  to  break  away  from  the  ordinary  and  try 
something  new! 

-  Judy  Shafter 


War,  Madness  and  Love 
By  Mark  Gibbons  and  Michael  Revere 
Published  2008  by  R&R  Publishers, 

Helena,  MT 
$14  softcover 

Two  Montana  poets  collaborate  in  this 
visceral  new  collection  that  -  as  its  title  suggests 
-  touches  on  love  and  the  madness  of  war.  While 
the  subjects  are  similar  and  the  poems  direct  and 
honest,  the  voices  of  Mark  Gibbons  and  Michael 
Revere  are  distinct. 

Missoula  poet  Gibbons  fills  the  first  half  with 
verse  that  explores  rage,  loyalty  and  the  tricky 
terrain  of  peace.  In  the  second  half  of  the  book, 

Revere,  a  Vietnam-era  veteran,  veers  between  outrage  at  warmongering  and 
yearning  for  peacemaking,  with  a  few  gentle  love  poems  in-between. 

Gibbons  says  when  he’s  not  teaching  for  the  Missoula  Writing  Collabora¬ 
tive,  he  keeps  busy  "driving  truck,  lumping  furniture  or  writing  a  poem.”  This 
collaboration  marks  his  fifth  collection. 

Revere,  who  was  born  in  Georgia  and  now  lives  in  Helena,  describes 
himself  as  a  “writer,  rock  drummer  and  laborer.”  He’s  written  several  collec¬ 
tions  of  poetry  and,  over  the  past  four  decades,  offered  readings  and  workshops 
throughout  the  United  States. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Just  Perfect 

More  Adventures  of  I ules  the  Lighthouse  Dog 
By  P.T.  Custard,  with  illustrations  by  Ana 

Greer 

Published  Feb.  20,  2009,  by  Black  Plume 

Books,  Chesapeake,  VA 
$15.95  hardcover 

Jules  the  Lighthouse  Dog  admires  him¬ 
self  in  the  mirror.  He  knows  that  he’s  just 
perfect  -  he’s  the  right  height,  weight  and 
color,  and  even  has  the  perfect  howl  “to  be 
heard  far,  far  out  to  sea.” 

But  when  he  finds  himself  at  a  dog  park,  surrounded  by  dogs  who 
are  nothing  like  him,  he  begins  to  wonder  if  he’s  just  perfect  after  all. 

"There  were  tall  dogs.  Short  dogs.  Skinny  dogs.  Heavy  dogs.  Dogs 
with  short  hair,  and  dogs  with  long  hair.  There  were  even  long  dogs 
with  short  hair!”  And  even  more  perplexing,  many  of  these  dogs  could 
do  things  he  couldn't  do. 

Missoula  artist  Ana  Greer  created  the  engaging  illustrations  of  Jules 
and  his  canine  pals  that  adorn  this  charming  book  by  P.T.  Custard.  This 
new  release  is  the  sequel  to  Jules  the  Lighthouse  Dog,  also  illustrated 
by  Greer. 


Challenges  Above  and  Beyond 

The  Biography  of  Governor  Tim  and  First 
Lady  Betty  Babcock 

By  Tim  and  Betty  Babcock  with  Linda 
Grosskopf 

Published  2009  by  Lorna  Babcock  Kuney, 

Helena,  MT 
$29.95  hardcover 

A  new  biography,  co-authored  by  Linda 
Grosskopf,  details  the  personal  and  political 
challenges  of  Gov.  Tim  and  First  Lady  Betty 
Babcock,  and  reveals  the  current  of  optimism 
that  helped  them  navigate  turbulent  times. 

Elected  Montana’s  lieutenant  governor  in  1960,  Republican  Tim  Babcock 
was  thrust  into  higher  office  when  Gov.  Donald  Nutter  died  in  a  plane  crash 
one  year  into  their  administration.  He  served  out  the  term,  and  was  elected  in 
his  own  right  in  1964.  Babcock  later  built  the  Colonial  Inn  Motel  and  Conven¬ 
tion  Center  in  Helena;  he  also  owned  the  historic  Davenport  Hotel  in  Spokane, 
WA,  the  Ox  Bow  cattle  ranch  in  Wolf  Creek,  and  radio  and  television  stations. 

Betty  has  been  at  his  side  in  politics  and  business  since  they  were  married 
in  1941.  She  served  as  a  Montana  legislator,  and  was  an  elected  delegate  to  the 
convention  that  rewrote  Montana’s  constitution  in  1972.  The  Babcocks,  now  in 
their  eighties,  remain  active  in  public  life. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.babcockbook.com. 
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Where  Law  Ends 

By  Kevin  Emmet  Foley 
Published  2008  by  Pronghorn  Press, 

Greybull,  WY 
$21.95  softcover 

Legend  has  it  that  the  Montana  Vigilantes 
made  a  heroic  stand  against  the  corrupt  Sheriff 
Henry  Plummer  and  his  gang  of  outlaws,  who 
terrorized  the  gold-mining  camps  along  Alder 
Gulch  and  Grasshopper  Creek. 

But  Where  Law  Ends,  the  debut  novel  by 
Kevin  Emmet  Foley,  casts  those  responsible  for 
the  slaughter  of  at  least  two-dozen  men  as  the 
cold-blooded  killers  they  may  well  have  been. 

During  the  winter  of  1863-64,  the  famous,  self-appointed  lawmen  hunted 
down  the  accused,  judged  them  on  the  spot,  and  summarily  hanged  those 
deemed  guilty. 

Foley,  who  resides  in  Georgia  and  part-time  in  Bozeman,  tells  the  story 
through  fictional  protagonist  Noah  Coffey,  a  naive  young  New  York  newspa¬ 
perman  who  befriends  Plummer.  The  two  make  their  way  to  the  wild  gold¬ 
mining  towns  of  Bannack  and  Virginia  City,  where  Plummer  is  elected  sheriff. 

Read  more  at  www.wherelawends.com. 


KEVIN  EMMET  FOLEY 


Requiem  for  Locusts 
By  Wendy  Parciak 
Published  November  2008  by  Two 

Canoes  Press,  Hopkinton,  MA 
$27.95  hardcover 

A  mentally  ill  newcomer  pries  open  the  inner 
sanctums  of  a  seemingly  tranquil  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  Missoula  author  Wendy  Parciak’s  first 
novel.  Marzita,  whose  mental  illness  reduces  her 
inhibitions,  wanders  freely  through  backyards 
on  Locust  Street. 

A  frail,  elderly  spinster,  a  neurologist  with 
a  painful  shyness  of  women,  a  career-obsessed 
couple,  a  family  of  circus  acrobats,  and  a  teen¬ 
ager  craving  an  escape  from  her  reality  are  a  few  of  the  characters  sometimes 
unwillingly  caught  up  in  Marzita’s  delusional  vision  of  life.  Insanity  and 
reality  merge  as  her  life  spins  out  of  control,  ripping  down  the  boundaries 
separating  her  neighbors. 

Parciak,  who  has  worked  as  a  wilderness  ranger  and  a  field  biologist, 
moved  to  Missoula  to  obtain  a  doctorate  in  ecology  from  The  University  of 
Montana.  She  wrote  Requiem  for  Locusts,  her  first  novel,  to  explore  how 
people  react  when  confronted  by  a  psychotic  individual  whose  life  is  more  out 
of  control  than  their  own. 

She  says  the  book  was  inspired  by  her  own  mentally-ill  sister,  who  was 
diagnosed  after  years  of  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations  with  a  genetic 
disorder. 


Montana's  Historical  Highway 
Markers 

Edited  by  Jon  Axline 

Revised  and  expanded  version  published 
2008  by  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  Press,  Helena,  MT 

Montana  Department  of  Transportation  em¬ 
ployee  Robert  H.  Fletcher  was  the  original  pro¬ 
ponent  of  installing  signs  along  public  roadways 
to  point  out  interesting  facts  and  tell  some  of  the 
history  of  Montana.  He  wrote  the  narrative  for  a 
great  many  of  the  markers  in  the  1930s  with  the 
idea  that  tourists  would  take  interest,  stop  and 
spend  more  time  exploring  the  area. 

Over  the  years,  the  system  of  markers  has  been  expanded  to  include  more 
information  about  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  and  most  recently,  geologic 
points  of  interest  were  added  in  2006. 

This  handy  reference  guide,  originally  published  in  1989,  offers  route  maps 
with  numbered  locations  to  direct  travelers  to  where  the  signs  are  today. 

The  original  folksy  humor  and  “enhanced”  facts  have  mostly  been  removed 
and  corrected,  but  it’s  still  well  worth  pulling  off  the  road  and  having  a  look. 

If  you  are  planning  a  road  trip,  slip  this  book  in  with  the  GPS  and  the 
bird  book.  Whether  you  are  going  just  up  the  way  or  across  the  state,  it’s  fun, 
educational  and  a  great  way  to  introduce  young  and  seasoned  travelers  alike  to 
our  state’s  history. 


-  Judy  Shafter 
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The  Way  I  Hear  Them  stories  of  an 

Animal  Communicator 
By  Kathy  "Keek"  Mensing 
Published  by  Pine  Glen  Publishing,  Mis¬ 
soula,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

I’m  pretty  sure  that  most  people  who  pick  up 
The  Way  I  Hear  Them  do  so  with  a  healthy  dose 
of  skepticism.  I  did. 

But  by  page  27, 1  was  hooked.  Arvin,  a  little 
Shih  Tzu  who  keeps  his  elderly  master’s  caregiv¬ 
ers  awake  at  night  with  his  “screams,”  suddenly 
sleeps  soundly  for  17  nights  after  a  conversation 
with  Missoula  author  and  animal  communicator 
Kathy  “Keek”  Mensing. 

The  two  have  a  psychic  chat  from  afar,  his  behavior  immediately  changes, 
and  continues  to  change  with  subsequent  conversations. 

And  so  it  goes,  with  dogs,  kittens,  rabbits,  a  horse,  and  even  the  wild  deni¬ 
zens  living  near  her  Miller  Creek  home. 

Mensing,  a  former  reporter,  licensed  psychotherapist  and  a  long-time  medi¬ 
tator,  tried  communicating  with  animals  after  she  saw  the  phenomenon  work 
for  her  own  dog,  Wheatie. 

Visit  www.beardancing.com  for  details. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Hotel  on  the  Corner  of  Bitter 

and  Sweet 

By  Jamie  Ford 

Published  January  2009  by  Ballantine 

Books,  New  York,  NY 
$24  hardcover 

Like  the  fragile  red  and  white  parasol  that 
unfolds  in  the  opening  pages  of  Montana  writer 
Jamie  Ford’s  debut  novel,  the  author  takes  a 
delicate  look  at  a  painful  page  in  American  his¬ 
tory  in  Hotel  on  the  Comer  of  Bitter  and  Sweet. 

An  aging  Henry  Lee  watches  as  workers 
unearth  the  belongings  of  37  Japanese  families, 
left  in  the  basement  of  Seattle’s  Panama  Hotel 
when  the  owners  were  forcibly  removed  from  Japantown  in  1942  and  incar¬ 
cerated  in  internment  camps  for  the  duration  of  World  War  II. 

Lee,  of  Chinese  ancestry,  grew  up  wedged  between  the  loyalties  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  his  father  and  his  attraction  to  a  young  Japanese  girl  he  met  while 
“scholarshipping”  at  an  otherwise  all-white  school.  His  father  despised  the 
Japanese,  who  were  waging  war  on  mainland  China;  Henry,  however,  is 
enchanted  by  his  new  friend. 

But  their  blossoming  love  is  sundered  by  war,  as  Keiko  and  her  family  are 
sent  to  an  internment  camp  in  Idaho,  and  further  doomed  by  the  machinations 
of  his  dying  father. 

Jazz,  the  vibrant  street  life  of  Seattle  in  the  1940s  and  the  conflicts  and  loy¬ 
alties  between  fathers  and  sons  are  woven  through  this  tale  of  love  and  loss. 

Ford,  an  award-winning  short  story  writer  who  grew  up  near  Seattle’s 
Chinatown,  now  lives  in  Montana. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Reading  Novalis  in  Montana 

By  Melissa  Kwasny 

Published  February  2009  by  Milkweed 
Editions,  Minneapolis,  MN 
$16  paperback 

Melissa  Kwasny’s  writing  is  lovely  -  even 
when  I  don’t  get  it  (and  this  is  often),  I  still  savor 
the  language. 

In  her  third  collection  of  poems,  the  author 
takes  inspiration  from  the  18th  century  philoso¬ 
pher,  scholar  and  writer  Novalis,  who  aspired  to 
create  a  “Romantic  Encyclopaedia.”  “But  that  was 
before  the  world  wars,  in  1800/  when  a  young 
German  poet  could  pick  at  the  truth/  and  collect 
fragments  in  an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge,”  she  writes  in  the  title  poem. 

As  the  book’s  title  suggests,  the  landscape  and  natural  world  of  her  Montana 
home  also  vibrantly  shade  these  poems. 

Kwasny,  who  was  recently  the  Richard  Hugo  Visiting  Poet  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana,  won  the  Idaho  Prize  in  2006  for  her  collection  Thistle. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Discovery  Men  The  Fairweather  Party 
and  Montana's  El  Dorado 
By  Gary  Forney 

Published  February  2009  by  Xlibris, 

Philadelphia,  PA 

$19.99  softcover;  $29.99  hardcover 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Alder  Gulch  in  1863 
has  been  called  “the  most  notable  event  in  any 
age  of  mining  history.”  Ennis-area  resident  Gary 
Forney  is  the  author  of  Discovery  Men ,  which 
traces  the  lives  of  the  group  of  men  -  known  as 
the  Fairweather  Party  -  that  first  discovered  the 
mother  lode,  and  the  raucous  early  days  of  the 
Montana  Territory. 

Between  1863  and  1875,  an  estimated  pres¬ 
ent-day  value  of  $45  billion  of  gold  was  unearthed  from  the  Alder  Gulch.  As 
Fomey  observes,  “Few  of  the  thousands  who  came  to  this  El  Dorado  were 
prepared  for  how  the  fabulous  riches  would  shape  history  -  least  of  all  the  six 
discovery  men.  Tragically,  most  of  them  would  learn  that  it  could  be  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  live  with  a  fortune  than  to  find  one.” 

Fomey  is  also  the  author  of  a  biography  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  and 
has  written  several  articles  related  to  the  early  years  of  the  Montana  Territory. 

Sketches  Begun  in  My  Studio  on 
a  Sunday  Afternoon  and  Completed  the 
Following  Day  Near  the  Noon  Hour  on 
the  Lower  Slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
By  Rick  Newby 

Published  2009  by  Peter  Koch,  Printers, 

Berkeley,  CA 

$75,  signed  and  numbered 

This  art/poetry  book  features  the  best  of 
Helena  author  Rick  Newby’s  Montana  history 
poems  drawn  from  three  earlier  collections, 
including  such  classics  as  “Gertrude  Stein 
Almost  Comes  to  Helena,  Montana,  But  Does 
Not,”  “Burton  K.  Wheeler,  Erstwhile  Guberna¬ 
torial  Candidate  and  Future  U.S.  Senator  from 
Montana,  Is  Struck  Down  on  the  Streets  of  Butte 
by  the  Infamous  Colonel  S.,  Commander  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company’s 
Goon  Squad,  Ca.  1920,”  and  “Lewis  and  Clark  Encounter  the  Hordes  of  Chin- 
gis  Khan  on  Maria’s  River,  North-central  Montana,  Ca.  1805.” 

The  collection  also  includes  two  previously  unpublished  longer  works  -  the 
title  poem  and  “Seventeen  Ceremonial  Texts.” 

According  to  poet  Joshua  Corey,  author  of  Hope  &  Anchor,  Newby  “prac¬ 
tices  sly,  elegiac,  thoroughly  post-Modernist  poetics . . .  [His  work’s]  melan¬ 
choly  pleasures  seem  to  me  to  come  close  to  . . .  the  poetics  informed  by  myth 
that  I  have  given  the  unsatisfactory  and  tentative  name  of  wisdom  poetry.” 

The  book  is  available  only  from  Peter  Koch,  Printers,  2203  Fourth  St., 
Berkeley,  CA  947 10. 


The  Norman  Maclean  Reader 
Edited  by  O.  Alan  Weltzien 
Published  Nov.  1,  2008,  by  the  University 

of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  IL 
$27.50  hardcover 

The  words  of  one  of  Montana’s  best-loved 
writers  are  back  in  our  hands  again,  thanks  to  a 
wonderful  collection  of  essays,  letters  and  other 
works,  edited  by  O.  Alan  Weltzien,  an  English 
professor  at  the  University  of  Montana  Western 
in  Dillon. 

Maclean,  who  grew  up  in  Missoula,  pub¬ 
lished  A  River  Runs  through  It  and  Other  Sto¬ 
ries  when  he  was  in  his  seventies,  after  retiring 
from  his  career  as  an  English  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Young 
Men  and  Fire,  about  the  tragic  death  of  young  firefighters  at  Mann  Gulch,  was 
published  posthumously. 

The  new  anthology  includes  excerpts  from  both  books,  as  well  as  a  wealth 
of  writing  spanning  nearly  four  decades,  including  six  previously  unpublished 
pieces  and  chapters  from  an  unfinished  history  of  General  Custer. 

A  sampling  of  gems  includes  “Billiards  Is  a  Good  Game,”  an  affectionate 
portrait  of  physicist  Albert  Abraham  Michelson,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
measuring  the  speed  of  light;  “Retrievers,  Good  and  Bad,”  a  humorous  and 
poignant  remembrance  of  his  family’s  long  line  of  ineffective  duck-retrieving 
dogs;  and  “An  Incident,”  based  on  a  talk  Maclean  gave  in  Missoula  in  1979 
about  the  craft  of  writing  fiction.  In  that  presentation,  he  shared  an  excerpt 
from  A  River  Runs  Through  It  and  talks  about  three  elements  that  enrich  the 
story,  “beauty,  everyday  reality  and  darkness.”  Touches  of  “the  ordinary,”  he 
notes,  provide  “the  transition  between  the  beautiful  and  the  dark  and  assure  us 
that  both  are  real.” 

What  a  pleasure  to  read  -  nearly  two  decades  after  his  death  -  the  words  of 
this  masterful  writer,  who  had  -  as  Weltzien  notes  -  “one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  and  unexpected  careers  in  American  letters.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Prophet's  Daughter  My  Life  with 

Elizabeth  Clare  Prophet  Inside  the 

Church  Universal  and  Triumphant 
By  Erin  Prophet 

Published  October  2008  by  Lyons  Press, 

Guilford,  CT 
$24.95  hardcover 

Remember  when  the  Church  Universal  and 
Triumphant  (known  as  CUT)  was  on  the  front 
page  of  newspapers  around  the  state  and  nation 
for  its  efforts  to  build  a  vast  underground  bomb 
shelter  south  of  Livingston,  as  well  as  attempts 
by  church  members  to  purchase  semi-automatic 
assault  rifles? 

Erin  Prophet,  the  daughter  of  church  leader 
Elizabeth  Clare  Prophet  and  her  one-time  heir 
apparent,  offers  a  clear-eyed,  unflinchingly  honest  look  at  the  church’s  contro¬ 
versial  past  in  Prophet’s  Daughter.  Fascinating  reading  from  cover  to  cover, 
the  book  gives  insights  into  the  dynamics  of  the  charismatic  Prophet  fam¬ 
ily,  the  foundation  of  their  spiritual  beliefs,  and  the  cult-like  control  Prophet 
wielded  over  her  most  devout  followers. 

In  the  late  1980s,  church  members,  guided  by  Elizabeth  and  Erin’s  prophe¬ 
cies  of  nuclear  war,  poured  life  savings  and  countless  hours  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  underground  shelters,  which  cost  an  estimated  $20  million. 

This  “Napoleon-invading-Russia  sort  of  blunder”  brought  the  church  to  its 
knees  and  many  members  to  financial  ruin. 

“Could  this  upheaval  have  been  prevented?”  asks  Erin  in  the  introduction. 
“Could  we  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  ecstasy  that  we  experienced  during 
my  mother’s  religious  services  without  having  to  also  hand  over  our  common 
sense  to  her?” 

In  addition  to  providing  an  engrossing  story,  Prophet’s  efforts  to  make 
sense  of  such  an  unusual  past  offer  a  fruitful  contemplation  on  the  potency  of 
spiritual  authority  and  the  misuse  of  power. 

The  author  now  lives  near  Boston. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

More  Books  on  next  page 
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Poet  Kooser 

headlines 

Wyoming 

Writers 

conference 

Wyoming  Writers 
hosts  their  35th  an¬ 
nual  Writers'  Confer¬ 
ence,  June  5-7  at 
Ramada  Plaza  River¬ 
side  in  Casper,  WY. 

United  States  Poet 
Laureate  (2004-2006) 
and  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winner  Ted  Kooser 
is  featured  presenter 
at  this  year's  event. 
He'll  offer  the  key¬ 
note  speech,  "The 
Great  Surprise:  A 
Few  Words  on  Being 
Named  U.  S.  Poet 
Laureate,"  and  two 
workshops,  "Fine- 
Tuning  Metaphors" 
and  "Revision  with 
the  Reader  In  Mind." 

Other  presenters 
include  award-win¬ 
ning  crime  blogger 
Steve  Huff;  literary 
agent  Meredith  Kaf- 
fel;  Writer's  Digest 
editor  Chuck  Sambu- 
chino;  and  Double¬ 
day  Award-winning 
author  and  writing 
coach  Tina  Welling. 

Visit  www.wyo 
writers.org  for  more 
information. 
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State  of 
the  Arts 
welcomes  CDs 

State  of  the  Arts 
welcomes  CD  sub¬ 
missions  by  Montana 
musicians  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  About 
Music  section.  The 
recordings  must  be 
professional,  com¬ 
mercially  available, 
full-length  CDs, 
with  cover  art  and 
liner  notes.  Brief  bio¬ 
graphical  information 
on  band  members 
would  be  helpful  to 
the  writer. 

Please  send  sub¬ 
missions  to  either  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT,  59620; 
or  Lively  Times, 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Trl., 
Charlo,  MT  59824. 


More  About  Books 


Why  I  Came  West  A  Memoir 
By  Rick  Bass 

Published  2008  by  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  New  York,  NY 
$24  hardcover 

In  his  new  memoir,  celebrated  writer 
Rick  Bass  spends  but  a  few  chapters 
recounting  how  he  came  to  live  in  a  small 
comer  of  this  large  state.  After  growing 
up  in  Houston,  going  to  school  in  Utah 
and  working  as  a  geologist  in  Mississippi 
(“making  maps  of  the  invisible  worlds 
below”),  he  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  landed 
in  “the  wildest  and  most  diverse  valley  I’d 
ever  seen  in  the  Lower  Forty-eight  . . . 

A  place,  he  discovers,  where  “despite  this  wildness,  there  is  not  one 
single  acre  of  protected  wilderness  in  the  million-acre  valley.” 

His  passion  to  protect  this  sacred  and  vulnerable  land  trumped  his 
art-making.  “When  I  moved  up  here,  I  used  to  be  a  fiction  writer.  I 
loved  that  craft,  that  calling.  I’ve  had  to  all  but  abandon  it  to  speak  out 
instead  for  another  thing  I  love  now  just  as  much  as  language  -  these 
woods.” 

He  describes  his  labors  as  an  activist  as  glacial,  and  imagines  a 
future  that’s  tainted  by  brimstone  if  this  last  generation  of  “oil-eaters,” 
who  could  still  change  the  fate  of  our  world,  refuses  to  do  so. 

The  author’s  latest  book  was  nominated  for  the  2008  National  Book 
Critics  Circle  Award.  On  the  NBCC  website  (bookcritics.org)  Celia 
McGee  notes:  "With  his  vocabulary,  the  art  of  memoir  leaves  behind 
the  repeat  habits  of  American  nature  writing  and  becomes  the  act  of  a 
landscapist  doing  self-portraiture.” 

Although  anger  and  bitterness  stalk  this  book,  resilience  finds  a 
home  here  too,  making  us  hope  the  roadless  Yaak  is  finally  designated 
as  wilderness,  allowing  its  best-known  advocate  to  return  his  pen  to 
fiction,  to  poems,  or  to  simply  do  what  he  says  he’ll  do:  “I’ll  get  real 
quiet.  I’ll  walk  into  the  dark  woods  and  sit-down.” 

Save  the  wildness,  and  give  the  activist  a  rest. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


About  Music 


T.J.  Casey:  From  Whence 
They  Came 

Mastered  by  MVP  Studios  in 

Billings,  MT,  produced  by  T.  ). 

Casey  in  2008 

Billings’s  cowboy  singer  T.  J. 

Casey  has  a  new  CD  out  that  fea¬ 
tures  standards  from  the  dusty-trail 
heritage,  backed  by  instruments 
that  include  fiddle,  harmonica,  and 
mandolin. 

He  starts  off  with  the  clip-clop 
cadence  of  the  condemned  man  in  “Tom  Dooley.”  Next  is  the  Marty 
Robbins-styled  “Cross  the  Brazos  at  Waco,”  and  Casey  strums  and 
warbles  his  way  through  “Red  River  Valley,”  with  its  ‘“round  the 
campfire”  feel. 

The  two-stepper  “Strawberry  Roan”  gets  the  talkin’  blues  treatment, 
and  the  old  saw  “Corrina,  Corrina”  is  catchy  and  danceable,  courtesy 
of  cool  scratchy  fiddle  from  Tom  Robison  of  Bozeman. 

‘Tying  Knots  in  the  Devil’s  Tail,”  with  its  muffled  guitar  strums 
and  echo-y  vocals,  sets  us  right  down  in  a  dusty  draw,  and  Casey  sings 
the  harmonies  on  “Get  Along  Little  Dogies”  for  that  lonesome-prairie 
ambience.  Simple  arrangements  round  out  the  authentic  cowboy  mood. 

Visit  www.tjcasey.net. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


The  Missoula  Coyote  Choir 
and  Friends:  Ask  the 
Planet 

Produced  in  2009  by  Amy  Martin 
and  Allison  Miller  and  record¬ 
ed  by  Michael  Bongiorno 

Missoula  singer-songwriter  and 
activist  Amy  Martin  has  co-produced 
an  educational  CD  with  kids,  for 
kids.  It’s  jam-packed  with  18  Martin 
originals  and  features  vocals  by  the  Missoula  children’s  choir  she 
formed  in  2007  to  heighten  environmental  awareness  in  children. 

Her  voice  and  voices  of  famous  guest  singers  also  contribute,  sing¬ 
ing  the  praises  of  the  natural  world  to  increase  children’s  knowledge  of 
environmental  problems  without  a  doomsday  approach. 

Martin  feels  that  engaging  youngsters  in  empirical,  rather  than 
virtual,  observation  of  how  the  natural  world  adapts  teaches  them, 
and  us,  new  ways  to  sustain  our  planet  for  the  long  haul.  For  example, 
we  can  study  a  leaf  to  invent  a  better  solar  cell,  or  an  electric  eel  to 
create  a  better  battery.  That’s  the  mission  statement  of  the  Biomimicry 
Institute,  a  Missoula  non-profit  organization  that’s  the  beneficiary  of 
the  project. 


Hence,  “Ask  the  Planet”  is  a  bluesy  tune  with  cool  guitar  FX  and 
Martin  singing  along  (“You  got  a  problem  . . .  ask  the  planet . . .  it’s 
been  here  a  really  long  time”).  The  kids  rock  it  on  the  first  number 
(reprised  twice  more  on  the  album),  “Get  Out,”  urging  us  to  “Get 
Out-side!” 

There’s  the  catchy,  tribal  “School  of  the  Wild,”  that  starts  with 
a  school  bell  ringing  and  jungle  noises,  and  features  guest  stints  by 
Laura  Love  and  Bill  Sims,  Jr.  "The  Great  TV  Rebellion,”  an  up-tempo 
tune  with  Ani  DiFranco  contributing  vocals,  has  the  kids  tackling  the 
“evil  oppressor”  alongside  pigeons  and  squirrels  and  kids  like  Mike  of 
the  Vacant  Lot  and  Britney  of  the  Badlands. 

The  nice  waltz,  “No  Such  Thing  as  Garbage,”  has  singing  bacteria 
from  the  future  who  “make  what  we  need  and  no  more,”  reminiscing 
about  present-day  humans  afflicted  with  “throweverythingusaway” 
syndrome.  They  give  us  hope  that  we  might  actually  conquer  that 
nasty  disease  in  coming  years. 

There’s  much  for  children  to  learn  here,  told  in  varied  musical 
styles  and  played  easy  on  the  ears.  As  an  added  bonus,  teaching 
tools  accompanying  each  song  can  be  downloaded  from 
AskThePlanetCD.org. 

Visit  the  artist  at  www.amymartin.org. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Ben  Builington:  White 
Sulphur  Springs 
Recorded  at  The  Tone  Chaparral 
in  Madison,  TN,  and  produced 
in  2008  by  Ben  Builington, 

Tracy  Nelson,  Joanne  Gardner, 
and  Rodney  Crowell 
One  of  the  best  liner-note  quotes 
on  songwriter  Ben  Bullington’s  new 
CD  is  from  country  music  great  Rod¬ 
ney  Crowell:  the  guy’s  a  pretty 

damn  good  doctor  for  a  songwriter.” 

Crowell,  singer  Tracy  Nelson,  and  a  host  of  Tennessee  pickers  add 
their  weight  to  Bullington’s  10  original  tracks,  a  collection  of  wistful, 
visual  song  poems  in  the  country-folk  vein. 

A  chance  meeting  with  Livingston’s  Joanne  Gardner,  a  former 
music  exec,  led  Builington  to  hook  up  with  Crowell  and  others,  who 
guided  him  through  this  polished  and  pensive  effort.  Builington  sings 
in  a  subdued  baritone,  with  just  the  right  amount  of  gravelly  nuances, 
about  jaded  waitresses,  lost  loves  and  hardscrabble  farm  life. 

Originally  from  Virginia,  Builington  studied  in  Nashville,  and  while 
mere;  soaked  up  the  styles  of  Crowell  and  other  songwriting  greats. 

But,  while  he  studied,  he  “left  performing  to  the  professionals.” 

Early  in  his  medical  career  he  worked  in  Montana,  and  returned  to 
practice  at  the  hospital  in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  where  songs  started 
percolating  once  again.  He  made  a  previous  album  with  Livingston’s 
Sean  Devine,  called  Two  Lane  Highway. 

With  wisps  of  pedal  steel,  fiddle,  and  the  refreshing  lack  of  drums, 
Builington  makes  his  way  through  plaintive  balladry  a  la  Jerry  Jeff 
Walker,  Bruce  Springsteen,  and  Crowell.  He  trades  vocals  with  Crow¬ 
ell  on  “Toe  the  Line,”  his  ode  to  the  independent  streak. 

There’s  the  body  language  of  “No  Matter  How  Many  Times”  and 
“Come  to  Me,”  and  the  reminiscences  of  youth  in  “Bom  in  ’55.”  And 
Nelson  sings  with  him  on  the  soft  country  loper,  “I’m  a  Stranger,”  with 
its  “Will  the  Circle  be  Unbroken”  overtones. 

Builington  doesn’t  waste  words.  He’s  a  thoughtful  songwriter,  one 
whose  live  performances  would  be  worthwhile  to  catch. 

Visit  him  at  www.benbullington.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Mary  Lu:  Requested 

Recorded  at  Boone  Productions, 

Belt  MT,  produced  by  Mary  Lu 

Loney  and  Dan  Gliko,  2008 

Mary  Lu  Loney  seems  like  a 
singer  who’s  wanted  to  record  an 
album  since  she  sang  to  the  radio  as 
a  girl.  She  did  some  studio  work  in 
Nashville  in  the  past,  but  the  Great 
Falls  woman  has  finally  made  her 
own  CD,  thanks  to  a  passel  of  musi¬ 
cal  relatives  who  backed  her  on  this  collection  of  cover  tunes  with  a 
country-crossover  ambience. 

She  warbles  through  the  14  songs,  showing  her  various  influences. 

She  remakes  Lynn  Anderson’s  “How  Can  I  Unlove  You,”  and  on  Ira 
Louvin’s  “If  I  Could  Only  Win  Your  Love,”  there’s  a  tip  of  the  hat  to 
the'  Emmylou  Harris  version. 

And,  for  heaven’s  sakes,  there’s  some  Dusty  Springfield,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  singer  who  had  chart-toppers  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s.  Loney  covers 
Springfield’s  first  hit,  “I  Only  Wanna  Be  with  You,”  and  also  sings  the 
bluesy  “Son  of  a  Preacher  Man.” 

She  sings  Linda  Ronstadt’s  hit,  “Blue  Bayou.”  The  Roy  Orbi- 
son  song  was  Loney’s  mother’s  favorite;  and  on  the  final  tune,  Don 
McLean’s  “Vincent,”  Loney  accompanies  herself  with  some  nice  piano 
playing. 

The  instrumental  backup  on  the  songs  is  pretty  faithful  to  the  origi¬ 
nals,  giving  all  the  tunes  a  familiar  feel. 

Visit  cdbaby.com/cd/maryluloney. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 
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Auction  Action  (from  page  1) 


SB 


"Spanish  Peaks  Angus"  by  Theodore  Waddell  brought  the  highest  price,  $6,000,  at 
the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  auction. 


there’s  a  need,  the  fact  is,  some  pieces  went 
out  the  door  for  prices  I  hope  we’ll  never  see 
again.” 

In  response  to  the  lackluster  sales,  YAM 
organized  an  Artist  Stimulus  Exhibition  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  of  March,  featuring  40 
works  of  art  that  weren’t  sold  during  the  auc¬ 
tion.  Thirteen  pieces  were  purchased,  grossing 
an  additional  $10,900. 

Her  staff,  she  said,  was  nimble  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  auction  results  with  the  “stimulus” 
exhibition.  “They’re  very  much  back-to-the- 
drawing-board  kinds  of  people,”  she  added. 
“That’s  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  creative 
business.” 

The  auction  results  -  which  account  for 
25  percent  of  the  museum’s  operating  budget 

-  won’t  force  YAM  “to  shutter  any  galleries,” 
says  Peterson.  But  the  museum  has  cancelled 
an  exhibition  and  is  relying  more  on  its  per¬ 
manent  collection. 

YAM  is  continuing  with  a  capital  cam¬ 
paign  to  convert  an  adjacent  warehouse  into  a 
“visible  vault”  for  the  collection.  The  inno¬ 
vative  design  -  the  first  in  the  region  -  will 
help  the  community  learn  what’s  involved  in 
preservation  and  conservation. 

“There’s  definitely  a  will  among  art  lovers 
in  the  area  to  keep  us  afloat,”  says  Peter¬ 
son.  “As  time  passes,  sponsors  who  haven’t 
stepped  forward  for  awhile  are  realizing  they 
haven’t.” 

The  annual  Missoula  Art  Museum  Ben¬ 
efit  Art  Auction,  held  Feb.  21  at  the  Hilton 
Garden  Inn,  netted  the  museum  $85,773  after 
expenses.  In  addition,  the  “Artini:  Auction 

-  In  Your  Face”  event,  held  Feb.  19,  garnered 
a  net  income  of  $6,555.  During  this  year’s 
event,  1 1  local  artists  created  works  that  day, 
which  were  auctioned  that  evening. 

The  overall  income  of  $92,328  from  both 


events  fell  well  below  last  year’s  amount  of 
$135,000,  but  was  still  more  than  the  museum 
had  projected. 

“At  the  beginning  of  this  calendar  year,  we 
adjusted  our  projection  down  to  $75,000,  in 
reflection  of  the  impact  this  economy  would 
probably  have  on  our  success,”  Nici  Holt,  de¬ 
velopment  director  at  the  MAM,  told  the  Mis- 
soulian.  “We  didn’t  really  know  what  to  expect 
honestly,  so  we  tried  our  best  to  keep  expenses 
down,  fill  the  room  and  encourage  bidding.” 

The  highest  selling  artwork  was  a  mixed- 
media  painting  by  Missoula  artist  Monte 
Dolack,  which  brought  $4,750.  And  although 
one  work  out  of  the  71  for  sale  received  no 
bids  (it  had  a  starting  price  of  $4,000),  many 
other  artworks  sold  for  more  than  twice  their 
minimum. 

Although  revenue  was  down  from  the 
museum’s  primary  fundraiser,  Holt  doesn’t 
expect  services  to  diminish  in  the  coming 
year.  “No  line  item  in  our  budget  has  had  to 
be  eliminated,”  she  told  the  Missoulian.  “It 
just  means  there’s  belt-tightening  across  the 
board.” 


Both  the  YAM  and  Russell  Museum  are 
already  gearing  up  for  summer  fundraisers. 
The  Russell’s  annual  invitational  miniatures 
show  opens  June  20.  The  fixed-price  sale 
continues  through  the  summer  -  the  muse¬ 
um’s  highest  visitation  period  -  and  wraps  up 
Sept.  12. 

They’ve  added  a  few  new  features  this 
year,  including  a  silent  auction  and  raffle. 
“We’re  reallyjooking  forward  to  another 
good  year,”  says  Johnson.  “We  hope  the 
economy  will  rebound.” 

“People  who  like  art  are  still  buying  art 
they  like,”  she  adds.  “It’s  just  really  critical  to 
get  the  catalogue  prepared  and  get  the  word 
out.” 

The  YAM  hosts  its  annual  Summer  Fair, 
July  18-19.  “Hopefully,  we’ll  meet  our 
goals,”  says  Peterson. 

“People  are  getting  tired  of  saying  no,” 
she  adds.  “They  want  to  get  back  in  the  swing 
of  things  and  be  part  of  something  exciting.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Russell  Auction  posts  award  winners  -  and  youngest  investor 


Although  Tim  Seery  didn’t  break  auction 
records  with  his  purchase  of  an  original  Rus¬ 
sell  painting,  he  probably  comes  in  as  young- 
est-buyer-ever  at  the  41st  annual  event,  held 
March  20-21  in  Great  Falls. 

The  16-year-old  sophomore  at  C.M.R. 
High  School  in  Great  Falls  has  been  volun¬ 
teering  at  the  Russell  Museum  for  the  past 
year.  “He’s  learned  a  lot,  and  has  just  been 
fascinated  with  the  story  of  Russell,”  says  the 
museum’s  interim  director,  Susan  Johnson. 
Seery  paid  $3,500  for  a  small  original  titled 
“Matador  Dance  Program.” 

“He  spied  this  piece  when  the  catalogue 
came  out,  went  after  it  at  the  auction  and  got 
it,”  she  says. 

“He’s  very  well-spoken,  very  bright  and 
very  passionate  -  and  he's  an  artist  himself,” 
Johnson  adds,  predicting,  “we’ll  be  seeing 
more  of  him  in  the  future.” 

Award  winners  at  this  year’s  auction  were: 


•  Charles  Fritz,  who  received  the  Jurors’ 
Award  for  Best  of  Show  for  his  oil  painting 
entitled  ’’Glacier  Park  at  the  Iceberg  Notch.” 
Fritz’s  piece  sold  for  $17,000  during  Saturday 
night’s  Auction. 

•  Gary  Lynn  Roberts,  who  won  the 
People’s  Choice  Award  for  Best  Painting  and 
the  Honorary  Chairman's  Award  for  his  oil 
on  canvas  “After  the  Shower,”  which  sold  for 
$38,000  on  Saturday  night. 

•  Jerry  McKellar,  whose  “Message  to  the 
Sky  Father,”  won  the  People’s  Choice  Award 
for  Best  Sculpture,  and  sold  for  $12,500. 

•  Xiaogang  Zhu,  who  received  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum  CEO  Award  for  his  oil 
on  board  painting  titled  “Cove  in  Quiet 
Morning.” 

•  Joe  Kronenberg,  who  won  the  Ralph 
“Tuffy”  Berg  Award  for  most  promising  artist 
for  his  oil  painting  “Emerging  at  Dusk.” 


Tim  Seery  with  his  Russell  original,  titled 
"Matador  Dance  Program." 


Bigfork  Playhouse  celebrates  50th  anniversary 


The  community  of  Bigfork  celebrates  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse  with  a  season-long  street  party, 
complete  with  entertainment,  food,  special  events  and  travel 
bargains. 

Under  the  direction  of  Don  and  Jude  Thomson,  the  Bigfork 
Summer  Playhouse  (BSP),  also  known  as  the  “theatre  by  the 
bay,”  has  grown  from  a  small  professional  group  into  one  of  the 
most  respected  repertory  theatre  companies  in  the  Northwest.  In 
recognition  of  their  accomplishments,  the  Thomsons  were  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  Montana  Governor’s  Award  for  the  Arts  in  1997. 

All  members  of  the  cast,  crew  and  orchestra  are  hand-picked 
by  the  Thomsons  after  a  relentless  audition  process  that  takes  the 
couple  to  university  drama  departments  and  regional  auditions 
from  coast-to-coast  over  an  eight-week  period. 

The  Thomsons  put  as  much  care  into  selecting  the  shows  as 
they  do  in  selecting  the  players,  and  this  year  they  worked  extra 
hard  to  choose  programs  befitting  a  celebratory  50th  season. 

The  summer  season  opens  May  15  with  “Smokey  Joe’s  Cafe,” 
Broadway’s  longest  running  musical  revue  which  highlights  the 
best-known  songs  by  legendary  songwriting  duo  Jerry  Leiber  and 
Mike  Stoller. 

In  June,  four  more  plays  join  the  repertory  line-up:  “Seussical 


The  Musical,”  based  on  the  books  by  Dr.  Seuss;  “The  Wiz,”  a 
modern  musical  adaptation  of  the  much  loved  classic.  The  Won¬ 
derful  Wizard  of  Oz  by  L.  Frank  Baum;  the  perennial  song-and- 
dance  favorite,  “Singin’  in  the  Rain”;  and  the  saucy  “The  Best 
Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas.” 

This  summer  also  marks  the  unveiling  of  the  newly  expanded 
and  renovated  lobby.  The  curved  glass  facade  facing  Electric 
Avenue,  shimmering  aurora-borealis  tiles  on  the  pillars,  and 
Tiffany-style  lighting  add  new  elegance  and  set  the  tone  for  the 
entire  theatre  experience. 

At  slightly  over  2,500  square  feet,  the  new  lobby  also  offers  an 
elegant  space  for  community  events  such  as  fundraisers,  seminars 
and  luncheons.  The  $1.1  million  dollar  project  was  funded  by 
donations  from  individuals  and  businesses  in  Bigfork,  including 
many  of  the  contractors  who  participated.  The  playhouse  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  matching  funds  grant  from  the  M.  J.  Murdock  Charitable 
Trust.  The  project  created  more  than  35  jobs  between  October 
2008  and  March  2009. 

August  is  reunion  month,  bringing  alumni  from  the  first  50 
years  of  the  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse  back  to  town  for  a  week¬ 
end  of  reminiscencing  and  parties.  For  more  information  on  the 
theatre  and  its  season,  go  to  www.bigforksummetplayhouse.com. 


Rocky  takes 
over  historic 
Virginia  City 
Opera  House 

The  home  of 
Montana's  oldest  pro¬ 
fessional  acting  com¬ 
pany  will  be  operated 
by  the  state's  oldest 
institution  of  higher 
education  when  the 
curtain  goes  up  in 
Virginia  City  Opera 
House  this  Memorial 
Day. 

The  Montana 
Heritage  Commis¬ 
sion  has  designated 
Rocky  Mountain 
College  as  the  official 
managing  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  historic 
theatre,  announced 
Tenlee  Atchinson, 
commission  program 
director. 

Overseeing  the 
project  will  be  Gerald 
Roe,  RMC  professor 
of  theatre  arts.  Roe's 
link  to  the  opera 
house  dates  back  to 
1 978  when  he  first 
came  to  Montana 
to  teach  at  Montana 
State  University.  "I 
was  told  about  it, 
went  to  see  it,  and 
the  next  thing  you 
know,  I  was  in  it,"  he 
remembered. 

Under  RMC's  man¬ 
agement,  the  season 
includes  "Rustle  Your 
Bustle";  "Sweeney 
Todd,  the  Demon 
Barber  of  Fleet 
Street";  "Aggie,  the 
Mail-Order  Bride,  or  a 
Damsel  in  di'  West"; 
and  "The  Marriage 
Proposal"  by  Anton 
Chekhov. 

Performances 
are  presented  from 
Memorial  Day  to 
Labor  Day,  Tuesday 
through  Sunday. 

For  details,  call 
406-843-5314. 
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MAEA  seeks 
presenters  for 
MEA-MFT  Fall 
Conference 

The  Montana  Art 
Education  Association 
is  seeking  presenters 
to  give  sectional 
workshops  at  the 
annual  MEA-MFT 
2009  Fall  Confer¬ 
ence,  slated  for 
Oct.  1 5-1 6  at 
Skyview  High  School 
in  Billings. 

Workshop  section¬ 
als  can  be  one  or 
two  hours  in  length. 
Presenters  can  receive 
reimbursement  for 
supplies  or  charge 
a  materials  fee  from 
participants  to  cover 
costs. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  presenting, 
visit  www.mea-mft. 
org  or  contact 
Peggy  Leverton  at 
peggyl@corvallis.k1 2. 
mt.us  . 

Note:  The  deadline 
for  completing  the 
online  presenter's 
application  is  May  8. 


Arts  Education 


Check  it  out! 

www.art.mt.gov 
to  order  your 


"There  Is  More" 

DVD  and  web  presentation  tout  arts  education 


A  new  arts  education  advocacy 
tool  is  now  available  from  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council  and  is  designed 
to  help  arts  educators  and  advocates 
clarify  the  importance  of  arts  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  schools  -  how  it  impacts 
our  children,  our  cultural  heritage 
and  our  communities. 

“There  Is  More:  Supporting  Arts 
Education  in  our  Schools”  is  a  16- 
minute  production  with  a  voiceover 
by  Neal  Lewing  (founder/director 
of  Port  Poison  Players  and  for¬ 
mer  MAC  member)  and  a  script 
researched  and  written  by  Stefanie 
Flynn  (MAC  staff  member,  theater 
director,  actor/singer  and  music 
teacher.)  * 

Images  highlighting  Montana 
arts  organizations,  artists,  students 
and  teachers  make  this  a  project  that  reflects 
Montana  values  and  priorities  while  also  pro¬ 
viding  solid  statistical  arts  education  research 
that  is  nationally  recognized  and  respected. 


Artist  Beth  Nixon  helped  students  create  turtle 
puppets  during  a  residency  in  Troy. 

(Photo  by  Jennifer  Walters) 


“The  arts  provide  powerful 
tools  for  understanding  human 
experiences  and  cultures  -  past, 
present  and  future.  Arts  educa¬ 
tion  engages  students  in  a  creative 
process  that  helps  them  to  develop 
self-motivation,  discipline,  coop¬ 
eration  and  self-esteem  necessary 
for  success  in  life.” 

The  arts  are  also  considered 
core  content  in  the  No  Child  Left 
Behind  act  and  in  fact  share  equal 
billing  with  reading,  math,  science 
and  other  disciplines. 

But  recent  trends,  shrinking 
budgets  and  the  current  economic 
crisis  all  combine  to  make  the 
decisions  school  boards  have 
before  them  even  tougher,  and 
can  often  result  in  diminishing 
the  arts.  It  is  more  important  than  ever  for  arts 
education  advocates  to  have  solid,  well-re- 
searched  and  compelling  information  to  help 
policy  makers  with  those  decisions. 

Few  have  said  it  better  or  more  clearly  than 
the  Nevada  Alliance  for  Arts  Education:  “It’s 
not  an  education  without  the  arts.” 

“There  Is  More:  Supporting  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  in  our  Schools”  is  now  ready  for  viewing 
on  MAC’S  website  (MP4  format)  at  www.art. 
mt.gov/resources/resources_supportae.asp.  It 
is  also  available  as  a  PowerPoint  DVD  pre¬ 
sentation  that  can  be  played  on  any  computer 

and  projected  for  viewing  by  larger  groups, 

organizations  or  boards.  The  script,  sources, 
photo  credits,  and  talking  points  are  also 
available  on  MAC’s  website. 

To  request  a  free  copy  of  the  PowerPoint 
DVD,  fill  in  the  request  form  on  MAC’S 
website.  For  more  information,  contact 
Stefanie  Flynn  at  the  Montana  Arts  Council: 
sflynn@mt.gov  or  406-444-65 10. 


Missoula  Children's  Theatre  residency  provides  children  in  Fort 
Peck  with  a  taste  of  live  theatre. 

Since  1950,  more  than  1 1,000  studies  have 
been  conducted  in  English-speaking  countries 
alone  on  the  effect  that  arts  education  has  on 
school-aged  children.  We  have  learned  that 
arts  education  is  key  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  child.  Innovation, 
creativity,  problem  solving,  and  the 
self-esteem  necessary  to  succeed  -  not 
only  in  school,  but  outside  of  school 
-  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits  and  skill 
sets  it  provides. 

The  American  public,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  margin,  believes  the  arts  are 
vital  to  a  well-rounded  education,  and 

the  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education 
Content  Standards  for  Arts  supports 
that,  stating:  “The  arts  enable  students 
to  make  decisions  and  seek  multiple 
solutions.  They  improve  perception, 
reflection,  and  creative  thought.  They 
advance  higher  order  thinking  skills  of 
analysis,  synthesis  and  evaluation. 


Creative  Connections 


Kennedy  Center  workshop  leaders  offer 
Summer  Teacher  Institute  in  Billings 


Creative  Con¬ 
nections,  the  Alber¬ 
ta  Bair  Theater’s 
2009  Summer 
Teacher  Institute, 
takes  place  9  a.m.- 
4  p.m.  Aug.  10-14 
at  the  MSU  Bill¬ 
ings  downtown 
campus  in  Billings. 

Taught  by  Kennedy 
Center  workshop 
leaders  Sean  and 
Melanie  Layne,  the 
institute  is  designed  for  teachers  who 
want  to  take  drama,  creative  writing, 
visual  art  and  leaching  to  a  whole  new 
place. 

The  weeklong  intensive  includes  a 
series  of  interactive,  hands-on  work¬ 
shops  that  focus  on  using  the  arts  to 
build  student  comprehension  across 
the  curriculum.  The  course  has  been 
designed  to  help  teachers  effectively  in¬ 
troduce  the  arts  into  their  instructional 
“toolbox”  in  a  way  that  makes  the  most 
effective  use  of  instructional  time. 


One  full  day 
will  be  spent  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art 
Museum.  Activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the 
week  include 
elements  from  the 
Montana  Indian 
Education  for  All 
Curriculum. 

Creative  Con¬ 
nections  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  teachers 
of  grades  3-8,  including  those  who  teach 
language  arts,  history  and  social  studies. 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  certificate 
renewal  or  MSUB  graduate  credits  are 
available. 

Basic  registration  fee  is  $275  each 
lor  groups  of  three  or  more  teachers 
from  the  same  school,  or  $300  for  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers. 

For  more  information,  contact  Bess 
Fredlund,  ABT’s  education  director,  at 
406-256-8915,  ext.  206,  email  fredlund 
@albertabairtheater.org  or  visit  www. 
albertabairtheater.org. 


Workshop  leaders  Sean  and  Melanie 
Layne  offer  a  weeklong  intensive. 


Such  a  blast! 

Math  teacher  Amy  Fast,  shown  above, 
sent  the  following  comment  to  Mark 
Browning,  executive  director  of  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 
(CCAHC)  in  Miles  City,  after  attending 
a  ceramic  workshop  on  Oct.  16,  2008, 
taught  by  ceramic  artist  Sue  Tirrell  and 
Kevin  Layton,  education  director  at  the 
art  center:  "What  an  awesome  day  I  had 
with  you  all,"  she  wrote.  "Thanks  for 
all  of  your  expertise  and  time  ...  I  loved 
being  creative!  Such  a  blast ...  My  first 
trip  ever  to  Miles  City  was  a  memo¬ 
rable  one!"  The  Montana  Arts  Council, 
Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education, 
Miles  Community  College  and  CCAHC 
sponsored  two  two-and-a-half  hour 
professional  development  workshops  for 
teachers  in  eastern  Montana. 

( Miles  City  Star  photo/Steve  Allison) 
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Arts  Education 


Butte  student  wins  state  Poetry  Out  Loud  finals 


Sara  Larson,  a  junior  at  Butte  High 
School,  won  Montana’s  2009  statewide  Po¬ 
etry  Out  Loud  competition,  held  March  14  at 
the  Myrna  Loy  Center  in  Helena. 

Poetry  Out  Loud  is  a  collaborative 
project  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  Poetry  Foundation  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

Larson  won  $200  and  an  all-expense 
paid  trip  to  Washington,  DC,  for  herself 
and  a  chaperone.  Her  school  received  a 
$500  stipend  for  the  purchase  of  poetry 
books. 

Adryan  Kransky,  a  Hellgate  High 
School  junior,  was  declared  the  state 
runner-up.  Her  prize  was  $100  and  her  school 
library  received  $200  for  poetry  purchases. 
Allison  Ray,  a  junior  at  Helena  High  School, 
took  third  place. 

Montana  had  54  schools  participate  in  Po¬ 
etry  Out  Loud  this  year.  Sixteen  schools  sent 
students  to  a  regional  competition  and  nine 
schools  sent  students  to  the  state  finals. 

All  the  state-level  contestants  prepared 
three  poems  from  a  600-poem  anthology 
provided  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 


Butte  High  junior  Sara  Larson  took  top  honors  at 
the  state  Poetry  Out  Loud  finals.  (Cheri  Thornton  photo) 

Arts.  All  15  contestants  performed  two  poems 
in  the  semi-final  round,  and  eight  advanced  to 
the  final  round  where  they  performed  all  three 
poems. 

The  entire  performance  was  interpreted  by 
sign-language  interpreter  Vicki  Gregori. 

Larson  performed  “Heaven”  by  Cathy 
Song,  “Phenomenal  Woman”  by  Maya  Ange- 
lou  and  “Solitude”  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

The  semi-final  rounds  were  judged  by  Am¬ 
ber  Greymoming,  the  2008  state  champion; 


Bill  Hallinan,  former  English  teacher; 
Dorothy  Harper,  actress  and  theatre  in¬ 
structor;  and  Julie  Maddison,  a  language 
arts  teacher. 

The  final  contestants  were  judged  by 
Montana  Poet  Laureate  Greg  Pape  and 
poets  Lowell  Jaeger  and  Mandy  Smoker 
Broaddus.  The  criteria  included  physical 
presence,  accuracy,  voice  and  articula¬ 
tion,  appropriateness  of  dramatization, 
evidence  of  understanding,  level  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  overall  performance. 

Music  was  provided  by  Helena  High 
School  students  Taylor  Bartlett,  Errol 
Koch,  Maggie  Morris  and  Sarah  Yeakel. 

Poetry  Out  Loud  encourages  high-school 
students  to  leant  about  great  poetry  through 
memorization,  performance  and  competition. 
More  than  200,000  students  across  the  coun¬ 
try  are  expected  to  take  part  in  Poetry  Out 
Loud  this  year.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.poetryoutloud.org. 

For  details  on  Poetry  Out  Loud  in 
Montana,  contact  Margaret  Belisle,  Po¬ 
etry  Out  Loud  coordinator:  406-439-6443, 
mbelisle@helena.kl2.mt.us. 


Montana  Poetry 
Out  Loud  Finals 

Photos  by  Cheri  Thornton 


The  three  top  winners  of  the  state  contest 
are  (left  to  right):  runner-up  Adryan  Kran¬ 
sky,  champion  Sara  Larson  and  Allison  Ray, 
who  took  third  place. 


The  three  judges  for  the  Poetry  Out 
Loud  finals  were  (clockwise  from  above): 
poet  Lowell  Jaeger,  Montana  Poet  Laure¬ 
ate  Greg  Pape  and  poet  Mandy  Smoker 
Broaddus. 


Florence-Carlton  children  explore  the  arts  through  poetry  forms 


Imagine  a  child’s  mind  at  the  moment  of 
bursting  creativity  -  the  joy  of  discovery, 
flowing  ideas,  enthusiasm.  1  experienced 
this  in  March  2008  in  Karla  Crawford  and 
Tiffany  Tritz’s  1-2  combination  class  at 
Florence-Carlton  Elementary.  Together  we 
spent  two  days  sharing  tribal  stories,  song, 
movement  and  drama  to  explore  and  create 
through  a  variety  of  poetry  forms:  acrostic, 
cinquain,  couplet,  chant  and  shape. 

-  Chip  Jasmin,  singer,  songwriter,  poet 

"Animals  of  the  World" 

A  song  created  by  the  class 

A  black  bee  flies. 

One  brown  bear  sighs. 

A  shadow  came  near. 

A  white-tailed  deer. 


Chorus; 

Reptiles,  mammals,  amphibians,  birds 
Our  world  is  filled  with  flocks  and 
herds. 

Reptiles,  mammals,  amphibians,  birds 
Animal  Kingdom  is  the  word. 

Jack  rabbit  hides. 

Dolphin  surfs  the  tides. 

Ocean  is  cold. 

That's  what  I'm  told. 

Chorus; 

Reptiles,  mammals,  amphibians,  birds 
Our  world  is  filled  with  flocks  and 
herds. 

Reptiles,  mammals,  amphibians,  birds 
Animal  Kingdom  is  the  word. 

-  From  the  Missoutian,  Oct.  1 8,  2008 


Turtle  by  Ashley  Hornaday 


Deer  by  Shannon  Byrne 
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Montana  Rep 
brings  Poe- 
inspired  play 
to  Montana 
schools 

Experience  mystery 
and  the  macabre  with 
Montana  Repertory 
Theatre's  Fall  Educa¬ 
tional  Outreach  Tour, 
"ThePoeProject." 

Adapted  for  the 
stage,  this  50-min- 
ute  production 
interweaves  three 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
most  famous  short 
stories  in  a  montage 
of  chills  and  thrills. 
The  company  also 
offers  melodrama  and 
slam-poetry  work¬ 
shops  designed  to 
encourage  student 
involvement  and  cre¬ 
ativity.  "From  Mystery 
to  Melodrama"  and 
"Slamming  Poe"  can 
accommodate  up  to 
35  students. 

The  tour  begins  in 
September,  and  costs 
$400,  which  includes 
a  performance  and 
one  workshop.  An 
additional  workshop 
is  $75. 

For  more  details, 
contact  Teresa  Wal¬ 
dorf,  educational 
outreach  coordina¬ 
tor  at  406-243- 
2854  or  teresa. 
waldorf@umontana. 
edu.  Visit  www. 
montanarep.org  for 
details. 
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Funding 
available  for 
native  artists 

The  Evergreen 
State  College  Long- 
house  Education  and 
Cultural  Center  in 
Olympia,  WA,  with 
funding  support 
from  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation,  announces 
its  third  round  of 
national  funding  for 
native  artists  (Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  Alaska 
Natives  and  Native 
Hawaiians)  in  the  U.S. 
There  are  two  grant 
programs  available. 

The  first  program 
is  the  National  Na¬ 
tive  Creative  Devel¬ 
opment  Program, 
which  will  award 
funds  (up  to  $2,000) 
to  individual  native 
artists.  This  program 
was  designed  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  professional 
development  needs 
of  individual  artists, 
such  as  training  in 
marketing,  purchas¬ 
ing  or  harvesting  sup¬ 
plies  and  materials, 
professional  portfolio 
development,  ap¬ 
prenticeships  and 
other  opportunities. 

The  second  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  National 
Native  Master  Artist 
Initiative:  Artist  Teach¬ 
ing  Artists,  which  will 
award  six  grants  (up 
to  $5,000).  This  grant 
provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  master 
native  artist  to  teach 
other  native  artists, 
whether  established 
or  emerging,  within  a 
community  setting. 

Forms  and  guide¬ 
lines  for  both  pro¬ 
grams  are  available 
at  www. evergreen, 
edu/longhouse/grant 
programs.htm.  For 
more  information, 
call  360-867-5367. 


Native  News 


Winners  announced  for  Great  Falls  Native  American  Art  Show 


Story  and  photos  by  Dyani  Bingham 
Indian  Art  Market  Development  Manager 

The  Great  Falls  Native  American  Art 
Association  sponsored  the  27th  annual  Great 
Falls  Native  American  Art  Show,  held  in 
March  during  Western 
Art  Week  in  Great  Falls. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s 
show  was  “Sounding 
Waters.” 

Master  of  Ceremo¬ 
nies  Monte  Yellow 
Bird  (Arikara/Hidatsa) 
eloquently  summed  up 
the  passion  that  drives 
Native  artists:  “When 
Native  artists  create 
art  it  comes  from  their 
heart.  The  blood  running 
in  our  veins  comes  from  . 
our  ancestors.  We  need  to  make  these  things 
last.” 

The  Blackfeet  Warrior  Society  joined 
the  celebration  and 
sang  many  beauti¬ 
ful  honor  songs.  To 
wrap  things  up,  the 
mayor  of  Great  Falls, 

Donna  Stebbins,  read 
a  proclamation  of 
support  for  the  Great 
Fails  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  Show  and 
encouraged  people  of 
Great  Falls  to  support 
the  show  in  any  way 
possible. 

Award  winners: 

Best  of  Show 

Miniature  -  Deborah  Magee:  “Calling 
Last”;  second  place,  David  Craig:  “Rose¬ 
bud”;  and  third  place,  Darrell  Norman: 
“Spirit  with  Shield.” 

Best  of  Show  Non-Miniature  -  Abraham 
Begay:  “Needle  Point  Bolo”;  second  place, 
Galen  Weaselhead:  “Beaded  Vest”;  and 
third  place,  Monte  Yellow  Bird:  “Last  Look 
Before  the  Great  Fall.” 

Hall  of  Fame  -  Carl  Cree  Medicine  Sr. 

Sounding  Waters  -  Lyle  Omeasoo 

Artist  of  the  Year  -  David  Craig 

Archambault  Award  -  Galen  Weasel- 
head  and  Alaina  Buffalo  Spirit 

Here  are  comments  from  a  few  of  the 
artists  who  participated  in  this  year’s  show 
(look  for  more  in  future  issues  of  State  of  the 
Arts): 


Valentina  LaPier 


Valentina  La  Pier,  Blackfeet 

Valentina  is  a  contemporary  native  artist 
who  creates  colorful  acrylic  paintings.  “I  like 
to  push  the  boundaries  of  traditional  painting 
using  past  symbolism  and  a  new  view  of  Na¬ 
tive  imagery.” 

Website:  www. 
LaPierArt.com 

Deborah 
Magee, 
Blackfeet 

Deborah  is  a 
traditional  and 
contemporary 
bead  worker  and 
quill  worker.  “I 
am  inspired  by 
my  ancestors,  who  were  determined,  resilient 
women  who  cared  for  their  families,  but  were 
also  creative  artists.” 

Website:  dmagee.net 


Monte  Yellow 
Bird,  Arikara/ 
Hidatsa 

Monte  is  a 
contemporary  First 
Nation  expressionist 
specializing  in  multi- 
media  ledger  art  using 
colored  pencils,  ink, 
oil  paints,  horsehair, 
feathers,  elk’s  teeth, 
beads,  quills,  deer 
dew  claws  and  more. 


Deborah  Magee 


“I  use  the  bright 
colors  of  expression¬ 
ism  combined  with  the 
indigenous  icons  such 
as  pictograph  horses, 
feathers  and  buffalo.” 

Website:  www. 
blackpintohorsefinearts. 
com 

Galen  Weasel 
Head,  Blackfeet 

Galen  is  a  traditional 
and  contemporary 
beadwork  artist.  “I 
enjoy  beading  as  it  is 
my  pastime.” 


Lyle  J.  Omeasoo 

Lyle  J.  Omeasoo,  Blackfeet/Cree 

Lyle  is  a  self-educated  artist  specializing  in 
acrylic  paintings.  “My  culture,  that  is  sacred 
to  me,  it  is  expressed  through  my  art.” 

Email:  lyle_omeasoo@yahoo.com 


Algie  Piapot 

Algie  Piapot,  Chippewa  Cree 
-  Rocky  Boy 

Algie  paints  in  acrylic  and 
depicts  traditional  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  landscapes.  “Artwork  is  a 
good  way  to  relieve  stress  and 
make  money.” 

Email:  algiepiapot@yahoo. 


David  Dragonfly, 
Blackfeet/Assiniboine 

David  is  a  printmaker  and 
jewelry-maker  specializing  in 
hand-painted  prints.  “I  am  moti¬ 
vated  by  working  and  exploring 
new  mediums  and  ideas.” 

Email:  drgnfly@3rivers.net 


Galen  Weasel  Head 


More  news  for  native  artists  ... 


Native  American  Art  Show 
and  Sale 

When:  10  a.m.-6  p.m.  Saturday,  June  27, 
and  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Sunday,  June  28 

Where:  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Cen¬ 
ter,  4201  Giant  Springs  Road,  Great  Falls 

Cost  for  Artist  Booth:  $150  for  advanced 
registration 

Cost  for  Visiting  Public  and  Buyers:  Free 
admission 

More  info:  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpre¬ 
tive  Association,  in  partnership  with  the  Great 
Falls  Native  American  Art  Association,  is 
holding  the  second  annual  Native  American 
Art  Show  and  Sale  during  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Festival.  This  art  exhibit  and  sale  is  a 
venue  for  fine  artists  to  display  and  sell  paint¬ 
ings,  lithographs,  mixed-media  art,  bronzes, 
sculpture,  specialty  beading,  and  traditional 
art. 

Participating  artists  must  be  enrolled  tribal 
members  or  tribally  recognized  descendants. 

A  copy  of  an  enrollment  card  or  descendancy 
letter  must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  regis¬ 
tration. 

Because  booth  space  is  limited,  Plains 
Indian  tribes  and/or  members  of  tribes  whose 
people  had  a  connection  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  story  receive  first  consideration. 


Last  year’s  show  featured  artists  David 
Craig,  David  Dragonfly,  Monte  Yellow  Bird, 
Darrell  Norman,  Alaina  Buffalo  Spirit,  Troy 
DeRoche  and  more.  All  have  indicated  an 
intention  to  return  for  the  2009  Art  Show  and 
Sale. 

A  $150  fee  secures  a  booth  for  the  two- 
day  event.  Advanced  registration  is  required, 
as  space  is  limited.  With  advanced  approval, 
a  booth  for  no  more  than  two  artists  may  be 
allowed  for  a  $200  fee  per  booth.  Each  booth 
space  will  be  approximately  eight-feet  wide 
by  six-feet  deep. 

The  registration  fee  includes  one  eight-foot 
table,  a  backboard  or  wall  space,  two  chairs, 
a  booth  label  and  electrical  access  for  lights. 
Artists  who  prefer  to  bring  their  own  booths 
must  stay  within  the  eight-foot-size  limita¬ 
tion  (please  advise  in  advance  if  you  plan  to 
provide  your  own  booth). 

No  table  coverings  or  skirting  will  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Please  note,  artwork  can  only  be  hung 
on  provided  panels  using  T-pins  or  drapery 
hooks  and  each  artist  will  need  to  supply  their 
own.  No  tape  or  nails  will  be  allowed. 

Artists  are  asked  to  register  before  June  12, 
2009.  Late  registrations  will  be  accepted  if 
there  is  space  available  but  the  registration  fee 
will  be  an  additional  $50  per  booth. 


Please  contact  either  Susan  Cooper  (406- 
771-4357)  or  Sally  Murphy  (406-452-5661) 
for  additional  information. 

Note:  New  this  year  is  an  outdoor  Tra¬ 
ditional  Craft  Show  and  Sale.  If  you  know 
Montana  artisans  who  make  craft  items, 
please  refer  them  to  Sally  Murphy  at  406- 
452-5661  for  more  information  about  this 
auxiliary  show  outdoors  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center.  Tribal  affiliation  not 
required  for  this  event. 

Blue  Butterfly  Indigenous 
Film  Festival 

When  and  where:  July  9-10  in  Browning 

More  Info:  All  people  of  indigenous  or 
Native  descent  are  invited  to  enter  homemade 
or  professional  DVDs  into  the  Blue  Butterfly 
Indigenous  Film  Festival.  A  special  invitation 
is  extended  to  students  and  young  adults. 

The  festival  takes  place  in  Browning  dur¬ 
ing  North  American  Indian  Days.  There  is  no 
fee  to  enter  this  event. 

Contact:  For  more  information  contact 
Long  Standing  Bear  Chief,  P.O.  Box  430, 
1992  Bear  Chief’s  Lodge,  Browning,  MT 
59417,  or  email  LongStandingBearChief@ 
yahoo.com. 
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Tribes  honor  passing  of  revered  elder 


By  Bernie  Azure 

Article  and  photos  courtesy  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
and  Char-Koosta  News 

A  thick  chapter  of  tribal  culture  and  sur¬ 
vival  was  turned  with  the  passing  of  Salish 
elder  Agnes  “Oshanee”  Kenmille.  But  dust 
will  not  soon  -  if  ever  -  settle  on  the  legacy 
she  established  in  her  93  years  of  life.  Her 
spirit  lives  on  in  all  those  she  touched  and 
those  who  hold  tightly  to  the  culture  and  ways 
of  the  tribal  people  of  the  Flathead  Nation. 

The  revered  matriarch  of  her  family  and 
the  Flathead  Nation  passed  away  Wednesday, 
Feb.  11.  Her  passing  left  a  physical  void  that 
was  immediately  filled  with  her  spirit.  The 
pain  of  her  passing  was  lessened  a  bit  by  the 
length  and  beauty  of  life  she  lived. 

The  news  of  her  passing  spread  quickly 
throughout  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation 
and  beyond.  Words  of  condolence  quickly 
reverberated  from  the  halls  of  government  of 
the  Flathead  Nation,  Montana  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  have  long  recognized  her  role  as  a 
master  artist  and  as  a  venerated  cultural  leader 
and  teacher.  Oshanee  carried  in  her  heart  and 
in  her  mind  the  oral  and  cultural  traditions  of 
many  generations  of  tribal  people. 

Oshanee  started  tanning  hides  when  she 
was  14  years  old  and  taught  tanning  at  Salish 
Kootenai  College  for  28  years.  She  was  a 
small  woman  with  a  strong  body,  a  girlish 
face,  and  a  mischievous  sense  of  humor  that 
drew  students  to  her  from  across  the  nation. 

Long  ago  the  Indian  agent  from  Poison 
saw  the  gloves  she  made  and  asked  if  he 
could  take  them 
to  Mission  to 
show  them  at 
the  Beckwith 
Store.  That's 
when  Oshanee 
started  tanning 
in  earnest.  She 
watched  her 
sisters-in-law 
and  4'c  started 
helping  them. 

She  brain- 
tanned  her  hides, 
and  she  knew 
they  were  tanned 
well  when  they 
were  really  soft. 

It  was  hard  work 
but  she  didn’t 
have  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public 

school  system,  and  she  had  to  make  a  living  to 
support  her  kids.  So  she  made  lots  of  mocca¬ 
sins  and  earned  a  good  income. 

Oshanee  would  often  say,  “It  takes  brains 
to  tan  a  hide.”  She  meant  it  literally. 

Oshanee’s  artistic  achievement  is  remark¬ 
able  in  its  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  She  has 
tanned  hides  and  beaded  every  day  of  her 
adult  life  except  Sundays. 

And  during  all  that  time  she  maintained 
her  role  as  a  teacher  and  culture  bearer  within 
the  tribal  community.  Her  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment  in  tanning  hides  and  producing  finished 
beaded-hide  clothing  of  every  traditional  style 
and  many  contemporary  ones  has  made  her 
world-renowned. 

In  2003,  Oshanee  was  recognized  as  a  Na¬ 
tional  Heritage  Fellowship  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

“A  lot  of  people  looked  Up  to  her  for  her 
excellence  in  craft  and  bead  work  and  hide 
tanning,"  said  CSKT  Council  Chairman 
James  Steele  Jr.  “She  was  among  our  most 
revered  elders,  who  was  equally  respected  in 
the  Salish  and  Kootenai  communities.” 

Oshanee  was  the  youngest  of  six  children 
bom  in  Arlee  on  March  16,  1916,  into  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  traditional  leaders  who  cared  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  community. 

Her  parents  -  Paul  Cullooyah  and  Annie 
Lumpry  Cullooyah  -  and  other  members  of 
the  family  were  prominent  in  the  Bitterroot 


During  her  Montana  campaign  stop  at  Salish 
Kootenai  College  last  May,  then-Sen.  Hillary 
Clinton  met  Agnes  "Oshanee"  Kenmille. 

(Rob  McDonald  photo) 


Agnes  "Oshanee"  Kenmille  passed  away 
Feb.  II  at  the  age  of  92. 

(Rob  McDonald  photo) 

Salish,  Pend  d’  Oreille  and  Kalispell  Tribes. 
They  lived  by  their  traditional  ways,  gather¬ 
ing,  storing,  and  eating  traditional  foods  and 
participating  in  a  cultural  way  of  life.  Oshanee 
spoke  Salish  as  her  first  language.  She  learned 
Kootenai  later  when  she  married  into  the 
Kootenai  Tribe. 

“Some  remarkable  folks  have  hailed  from 
the  Big  Sky  Country  -  and  none  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  than  Agnes  Kenmille  . . .  The  Flathead 
and  Montana  won’t  be  the  same  without 
her  sparkling 
personality  and 
generous  spirit,” 
said  Montana 
Sen.  Max  Baucus. 
“Oshanee’s  life 
story  is  truly 
the  story  of  the 
West.  It  is  a  story 
of  her  grit  and 
determination, 
a  story  tinged 
with  tragedy  but 
defined  by  her 
unstoppable  spirit 
and  love  of  life.” 

Bom  shortly 
after  allotment 
and  homestead¬ 
ing  of  tribal  lands, 
Oshanee  grew  up 
during  a  time  of 

rapid  and  profound  changes  in  the  cultural  and 
ceremonial  lives  of  the  people.  These  changes 
brought  hardship  and  poverty  for  many  -  in¬ 
cluding  Oshanee.  She  was  just  seven  years 
old  when  her  father  died.  A  few  years  later, 
when  Oshanee  was  1 2,  her  mother  died  from 
injuries  sustained  during  a  house  fire. 

As  a  young  girl  Oshanee  was  sent  to  board¬ 
ing  school  at  the  Villa  Ursuline  School  in  St. 
Ignatius.  She  cried  when  the  Ursulines  cut  her 
long  hair;  then  she  and  five  others  ran  away. 

They  left  early  in  the  morning  and  walked 
all  the  way  back  to  Arlee.  Before  too  long 
the  agent  came  and  took 
them  back  to  the  school,  but 
Oshanee  kept  running  away. 

Finally  they  sent  her  to 
boarding  school  at  DeSmet, 

Idaho,  where  she  spent  the 
next  two  years. 

She  married  Edward 
Stasso  in  1931.  Edward  was 
hard  of  hearing  and  didn’t 
speak  English,  so  Oshanee 
learned  sign  language.  A 
year  and  a  half  later  they  had 
a  daughter  named  Annie. 

Edward  died  when  Annie 
was  just  three  months  old. 

She  eventually  married 
Joe  Mathias,  son  of  Chief 
Baptiste  Mathias.  They  had 


two  children,  Catherine  Mathias  Hamel  and 
Camille  Mathias.  But  six  months  before  Ca¬ 
mille  was  bom,  and  just  six  years  after  they 
were  married,  Joe  was  killed  in  an  accident 
while  working  on  the  construction  of  Ken- 
Dam.  With  money  from  the  insurance  settle¬ 
ment,  she  built  a  nice  little  house  in  Elmo. 

In  1943  Oshanee  married  Camille  Ken¬ 
mille  and  they  had  four  children  -  Wilfred, 
Eneas,  Lawrence  and  Donald. 

In  her  time,  Oshanee  made  beaded  gloves 
for  several  Montana  governors  including 
Brian  Schweitzer.  She  once  made  a  pair  for 
Mohammad  Ali,  the  famous  boxer. 

During  Hillary  Clinton’s  visit  to  Pablo 
in  2008,  Oshanee  and  SKC  President  Joe 
McDonald  presented  the  former  First  Lady 
with  a  pair  of  moccasins. 

Oshanee  made  headlines  that  election  sea¬ 
son  for  registering  to  vote  for  the  first  time 
to  vote  for  now  President  Barack  Obama.  A 
vest  she  made  also  hangs  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  office  of  NASA. 

Oshanee  was  recognized  in  2001  with  the 
Governor’s  Art  Award  for  Lifetime  Achieve¬ 
ment.  “As  a  recipient  of  one  of  her  artistic 
creations,  I  know  personally  of  the  quality 
of  her  work,  as  many  other  governors  have 
before  me,”  said  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer. 

“She  will  be  missed  greatly  by  the  Confeder¬ 
ated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal  Nation  and 
Montana.” 

Oshanee  was  Head  Woman  Dancer  of  the 
Flathead  Nation,  and  was  the  last  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  chiefs,  as  head  of  the  war  dance  for 
women.  She  took  this  role  very  seriously. 

“Oshanee  leaves  behind  an  extraordinary 
legacy  and  an  entire  community  of  people 
whose  lives  she  touched,”  said  Montana  Sen. 
Jon  Tester.  “Her  life  was  spirited,  dedicated 
and  admired.” 

The  week  following  her  death,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  people  paid 
their  respects  to  Oshanee  as  she  laid  in  re¬ 
pose  at  wakes  from  one  end  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  to  the  other. 

The  wakes  began  in  Elmo,  then  traveled 
to  St.  Ignatius  and  then  Arlee.  Her  funeral 
was  held  in  the  Jocko  Catholic  Church  and 
she  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  adjacent  cemetery 
that  overlooks  the  Jocko  Valley. 

Father  Drew  said  Oshanee  was  one  of 
the  individuals  whose  life  struggles  were 
surmounted  with  a  loving  heart,  and  wisdom 
came  to  her  early  on  and  shadowed  her  life 
since. 

“She  was  a  self-made  woman  who  did  it 
her  way,”  he  said.  “She  always  had  a  smile 
on  her  face  and  twinkle  in  her  eyes,”  and 
lived  life  to  the  fullest  on  her  terms.  The 
terms  that  come  from  a  loving  heart  as  large 
as  the  Montana  summer  sky. 

“She  is  now  dancing  good,  strong  and 
straight,  leading  the  Grand  Entry  of  all 
times,”  Father  Drew  said.  “She  now  rests  in 
the  loving  arms  of  God.  Now  she  is  home. 
We  say  good-bye  to  Oshanee  but  she  will 
always  be  with  us.  Her  legacy  is  to  put  her 
beautiful  life  into  practice.  She  loved  it  here. 
She  grew  up  here.  She  walked  the  Earth  with 
joy.” 


Kootenai  Cross  Bearer  Rosemary  Caye  and  the  Veterans 
Warrior  Society  break  trail  for  Agnes  "Oshanee"  Kenmiile's 
last  journey  to  her  eternal  resting  place. 

(B.L.  Azure  photo) 
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MHS  seeks 
nominations 
for  Heritage 
Keepers  Awards 

The  Montana 
Historical  Society  is 
looking  for  nomina¬ 
tions  from  across  the 
state  to  honor  the 
people  who  have 
worked  to  save  and 
interpret  local  and 
statewide  history. 

The  society's  board 
of  trustees  will  pres¬ 
ent  two  Heritage 
Keepers  Awards  se¬ 
lected  from  the 
nominations  at  its 
annual  Montana 
History  Conference, 
to  be  held  this  year 
Oct.  1 5-1  7  in  Great 
Falls. 

All  of  those  nomi¬ 
nated  will  be  kept 
on  a  list  for  future 
consideration,  and 
will  be  listed  on  the 
society's  website 
with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  projects 
involved.  In  addition 
to  being  honored  at 
the  History  Confer¬ 
ence  banquet,  the 
awardees  will  receive 
a  $500  stipend  for 
a  history  project  in 
their  area. 

Send  nominations 
to  Tom  Cook,  Mon¬ 
tana  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety,  P.O.  Box  201201, 
Helena  MT,  59620- 
1 201 .  Nominations 
are  due  by  June  1 
and  should  include 
a  brief  biography  of 
those  nominated  as 
well  as  a  1,000-word 
or  less  essay  on  the 
history  projects  they 
have  accomplished 
over  the  years. 

Call  406-444-1645 
for  more  information. 
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Montana's 
finest  perform 
for  Western 
Folklife  Center 
benefit 

Get  a  taste  of  the 
annual  National 
Cowboy  Poetry  Gath¬ 
ering  in  Elko,  NV, 
when  four  veterans 
of  that  event  share 
the  stage  in  Mon¬ 
tana  during  "From 
Elko  to  Bozeman  to 
the  Cowpoke  Cos¬ 
mos  -  An  evening  of 
poetry  and  song  to 
benefit  the  Western 
Folklife  Center  and 
the  National  Cowboy 
Poetry  Gathering." 

Appearing  on  stage 
are  two  of  Montana's 
most  famous  cowboy 
poets,  Paul  Zarzyski 
and  Wallace  McRae, 
and  musicians 
Stephanie  Davis  and 
Wylie  and  The  Wild 
West. 

The  show  begins 
at  7:30  p.m.  Fri¬ 
day,  June  26,  at  the 
Emerson  Cultural 
Center  in  Bozeman. 
Come  early  for  a  no¬ 
host  wine  reception 
at  6:30  p.m.  in  the 
lobby. 

Tickets  are  $25  and 
may  be  purchased 
online,  beginning 
May  6,  at  www. 
westernfolklife.org, 
or  by  calling  toll  free 
888-880-5885.  Pur¬ 
chases  support  the 
mission  and  work  of 
the  Western  Folklife 
Center,  a  nonprofit 
organization  based  in 
Elko  that  celebrates 
the  everyday  tradi¬ 
tions  of  people  who 
live  and  work  in  the 
American  West. 

Zarzyski  and 
McRae  also  read  from 
their  work  Thursday 
evening,  June  25,  at 
the  Country  Book¬ 
shelf  in  Bozeman. 


Arts  Calendar  -  May/June 


Anaconda 

May  2-3 

Spring  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  Memorial  Gym, 
406-563-5279 

Belt 

May  8-9 

Dinner  Theater:  “Lost  Chance  at  Last  Gulch” 

-  6:30  p.m..  Belt  Theater,  406-277-3621 

Big  Timber 

May  16 

Big  Timber  Jazz  Society  Series:  Tom  Still 

-  7:30  p.m..  Stills  residence,  406-932-5710 
June  11-14 

WomenSpirit  -  Camp  Mimanagish, 

406-932-5701 

Bigfork 

May  8 

“Boots,  Brims  and  Biddin’  VI”  -  5:30  p.m., 
Flathead  Lake  Lodge,  Bigfork  Art  and 
Cultural  Center,  406-837-6927 
May  9 

Spring  ArtWalk  -  3-7  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-837-5335 

May  15-16,  22-23,  29-30,  June  8,  11,  17,  20 
“Smokey  Joe’s  Cafe”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork 
Summer  Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
June  6-7 

Bigfork  Piecemakers  Quilt  Show  -  Masonic 
Temple,  406-837-5888 
June  6,  10,  13,  16,  19,  22,  25 

‘The  Wiz”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 


Paul  Zarzyski  and  Wallace  McRae  are  featured  at 
the  benefit  for  the  Western  Folklife  Center  and  the 
National  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  in  Bozeman 
june  26  . 


406-837-4886 

June  9,  12,  15,  18.  24,  27,  30 

“Singin’  In  The  Rain”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
June  14,21,  28 

Riverbend  Concert  Series  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-4400 
June  23,  26,  29 

“Seussical  the  Musical”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  406-837-4886 

Billings 

May  1-3,  7-10,  14-17,  21-23 

“Cabaret”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
May  1 

“Footloose”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

Scott  Cossu  -  7  p.m..  Holiday  Inn  Grand  Hotel, 
406-656-2744 
May  1-3 

Western  Sustainable  Living  Expo  -  MetraPark, 
406-222-0730 
May  2 

Billings  Symphony:  Derby  Day  -  2-7  p.m.,  Hilands 
Golf  Club.  406-252-3610 
May  6 

David  Copperfield:  An  Evening  of  Grand  Illusion 
-  5:30  and  8:30  p.m.,  MetraPark.  406-256-2400 
May  8-10,  14-17,21-23 

“All  Shook  Up”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
May  8-10 

Blue  Dragon  Beads  Bead  Show  -  Wingate  Inn, 
406-360-6063 
May  8 

Larry  the  Cable  Guy  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark, 
406-256-2422 

The  Nylons  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
May  10 

Seventh  Void  -  Yellowstone  Valley  Brewing  Co.,  Jade 
Presents,  406-245-0918 
May  11-16 

Wine  and  Food  Festival  -  MSU-Billings,  MSUB 
Foundation.  406-657-2244 
May  15 

Tom  Chapin  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
May  16 

Heritage  Tour  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-256-5100 


Youth  Arts  in  Action  presents  the  Fairy  Tea 
for  the  Arts  May  17  at  the  Gallatin  Gateway 
Inn.  The  group  supports  talented  young 
dancers,  musicians  and  artists.  Above  is 
Julian  MacKay  and  Nancy  Rich. 


May  21 

High  Noon  Lecture:  “The  Cowboy  in  Eastern 
Montana:  Storytelling  through  Song”  -  noon, 
Western  Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809 
May  22-23 

Venture  Improv  -  8  p.m.,  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
May  28 

High  Noon  Leacture:  ‘The  Autobiography  of  Elsie 
Fox:  Portrait  of  an  Activist”  -  noon.  Western 
Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809 
June  4,  11,  18,  25 

Alive  After  5  -  5-8  p.m.,  various  locations, 
406-259-5454 
June  5-7,  11-14,  18-20 

“One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest”  -  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  406-248-1 141 
June  6 

Springfest  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Moss  Mansion, 
406-256-5100 
June  13 

Strawberry  Festival  -  8  a.m.-5  p.m..  Under  SkyPoint, 
downtown,  406-259-5454 
June  18 

Jeff  Dunham  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark,  406-256-2422 

High  Noon  Lecture:  “Storytelling  Techniques” 

-  noon.  Western  Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809 
June  19 

Glen  Campbell  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
June  2 1 

Symphony  in  the  Park  -  4-9  p.m.,  Pioneer  Park, 
406-252-3610 
June  26-27 

Yellowstone  Highland  Games  -  June  26,  6-9  p.m.; 
June  27,  8  a.m.-6  p.m.,  ZooMontana,  406-652-8100 

“Wild  West  Soiree”  -  noon- 11  p.m.,  downtown 
Billings,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-8915 

Bozeman 

May  1-2 

Broad  Comedy  Amped  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Center, 
406-587-0737 
May  2,  9 

Silly  Moose  Improv  Comedy  Show  -  2  p.m.,  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
May  2 

Stuart  Weber  with  the  Meritage  Quartet  -  8  p.m., 

Ellen  Theatre.  406-585-5885 

Weatherwood  -  2-4  p.m.,  Borders  Books, 
406-522-9789 
May  3 

Lipizzaner  Stallions  -  2  and  6p.m.,  Brick  Breeden 
Fieldhouse,  800-808-5940 
May  5 

David  Copperfield  -  5:30  and  8:30  p.m..  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-2287 
May  6 

“A  Conservation  Scrapbook”  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson 
Ballroom,  406-585-8705 
May  7 

The  Nylons  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Emerson,  406-586-3426 
May  8-10,  14-17,  21-24 

“The  Boy  Friend”  -  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 
May  13,  15,  17 

“La  Boheme”  -  Willson  Auditorium,  406-587-2889 
May  16-17 

Bozeman  Antique  Show  -  Fairgrounds,  406-586-0499 
May  17 

Fairy  Tea  for  the  Arts  -  1  p.m.,  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn. 
Youth  Arts  in  Action,  406-522-0404 
May  19 

Lecture:  “Expressions  Exposed:  Cliches,  Idioms, 
Proverbs”  -  6  p.m.,  MSU  Alumni/Foundation 
Building.  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 
May  21 

Equinox  Comedy  Death  Match  -  8  p.m..  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
May  26 

Film:  “Jonna’s  Body,  Please  Hold”  -  6:30  p.m., 
Bozeman  Public  Library,  Cancer  Family  Network, 
406-587-8080 
June  4 

MORart  -  7-9  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-994-1998 
June  12 

Art  Gallery  Walk  -  6-8  p.m.,  downtown, 

406-586-4008 


June  13 

Western  Rendezvous  -  4  p.m.,  Eagle  Mount  Indoor 
Arena,  406-586-1781 
June  17-20 

“The  Tempest”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Grove,  Montana 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 
June  18 

The  Art  of  Dutch-Oven  Cooking  -  6  p.m..  Museum  of 
the  Rockies,  406-994-2652 
June  20 

Treasure  Family  Day  -  2-5  p.m..  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-2652 
June  24-27 

“The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU 
Grove,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-1220 
June  25 

Reading:  Paul  Zarzyski  and  Wally  McRae  -  Country 
Bookshelf,  Western  Folklife  Center,  406-587-0166 
June  26 

From  Elko  to  Bozeman  to  the  Cowpoke  Cosmos 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Center,  Western  Folklife 
Center,  888-880-5885 

Browning 

May  23 

Blackfeet  Spirit  Sculptures  Unveiling  Ceremony 

-  1  p.m.,  Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village, 
406-338-2787 

Butte 

May  1 

Lipizzaner  Stallions  -  7:30  p.m.,  Butte  Civic  Center, 
406-497-6401 
May  1,  June  5 

Phantom  Gallery  Art  Walk  -  6-8  p.m..  Uptown, 
406-497-6464 
May  2-3,  7-10 

“Charlotte’s  Web  The  Musical”  -  Orphan  Girl 
Theatre,  406-723-2300 
May  2 

“Footloose”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
May  7 

Film:  “Jonna’s  Body,  Please  Hold”  -  6:30  p.m., 

Butte  Silver-Bow  Public  Library,  Cancer  Family 
Network,  406-587-8080 


Montana-born  lyric  tenor  Christopher 
Bengochea  will  star  as  Rodolfo  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  Opera  Association's  May  produc¬ 
tion  of  Puccini's  "La  Boheme"  in  Bozeman. 

May  14 

Romanza:  The  Art  of  the  Tenor  -  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  Butte  Community  Concert  Association, 
406-723-3602 
June  10-13 

Vernacular  Architecture  Forum  Conference  -  8  a.m.- 
9  p.m.,  various  locations,  406-444-7742 
June  11-14 

“The  Revenge  of  the  Space  Pandas”  -  Orphan  Girl 
Theatre,  406-723-2300 

Cardwell 

June  5 

Lecture:  “Homestead  Dreams:  From  High  Hopes 
to  Lingering  Legacy”  -  8  p.m..  Lewis  and  Clark 
Caverns  Campground  Amphitheatre,  Speakers 
Bureau,  406-243-6022 
June  26 

Lecture:  “Living  with  the  Land”  -  8  p.m.,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Caverns  Campground  Amphitheatre, 
Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 

Clinton 

June  18-21 

Snake  Pit  Rally  and  Music  Festival  -  Rock  Creek 
Lodge,  425-330-5341 

Dillon 

May  30 

Lecture:  “Paleoindians  in  Montana,  13-8,000  Years 
Ago”  -  2  p.m.,  Bannack  State  Park,  Speakers 
Bureau,  406-243-6022 
June  27 

Lecture:  “Henry  Plummer  Speaks”  -  2  p.m.,  Bannack 
State  Park.  406-243-6022 

Essex 

May  16 

Garden  Tea  Party  -  1-4  p.m.,  Izaak  Walton  Inn, 
406-775-5753 

Fairfield 

June  6 

Days  Gone  By  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  Central  Ave., 
406-467-2493 
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Fort  Benton 

June  26-28 

Art  on  the  Levee 

-  Old  Fort  Park, 
406-868-8900 

Summer  Celebration 

-  various  venues, 
406-622-5166  or 
406-868-8900 

Fort  Peck 
May  29-3 1,  June  5-7. 
12-14 

“Sylvia”  -  Fort  Peck 
Summer  Theatre, 
406-526-9943 
June  19-21,  26-28 
“Wizard  of  Oz” 

-  Fort  Peck 
Summer  Theatre, 
406-526-9943 


Georgetown  Lake 

June  28 

Eden  Atwood 
4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s 
Chapel,  St.  Timothy’s 
Summer  Music  Festival,  406-563-2616 


The  film  "Jonna's  Body,  Please  Hold,"  an  outrageously  funny 
chronicle  of  Jonna  Tamases's  real-life  bouts  with  cancer,  is  playing  in 
May  in  Bozeman,  Great  Falls,  Helena  and  Butte.  Above  is  Malignant 
Walter,  making  himself  at  home. 


Glacier  National  Park 

May  22 

Saddle  Up  for  the  Centennial!  Gala  Benefit  for 
Glacier  National  Park  -  4-10  p.m.,  Belton  Chalet 
and  Lake  McDonald  Lodge,  Glacier  National  Park, 
406-888-9039 

June  5-6,  8-13,  15-20,  22-27,  29-30 

David  Walbum:  “American  West  Series”  -  9  p.m., 
Many  Glacier  Hotel,  406-892-2525 

Glasgow 

May  30 

Bonnie  City  Blues  and  Brews  -  4  p.m..  Cottonwood 
Inn,  406-228-2222 

Great  Falls 

May  1,  June  5 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
May  1-3 

Spring  Happenings  Arts,  Crafts  and  Consultants 
Show  -  Holiday  Village  Mall,  406-735-5727 
May  2 

MayFaire  featuring  The  Commodores  -  8  p.m., 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-455-5840 
May  3 

Anniversary  Celebration:  “At  Home  on  the  Range” 

-  noon-5  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center. 
406-727-8733 

May  5 

Charlie’s  Top  Hands  Lecture:  Nicholas  Vrooman 

-  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum.  406-727-8787 
May  7 

Larry  The  Cable  Guy  -  7:30  p.m.,  Montana 
ExpoPark,  406-727-8900 
May  9 

“Cats”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-455-8514 
Charley  Pride  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater, 
406-455-8514 
May  10 

Cascade  Quartet:  2000  and  Beyond  -  2  p.m..  First 
Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4102 
May  11 

Static-X  -  7  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center,  406-455-8514 
May  12 

Cascade  Quartet:  2000  and  Beyond  -  7:30  p.m., 

C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
Film:  “Jonna’s  Body,  Please  Hold”  -  6:30  p.m..  Great 
Falls  Public  Library,  Cancer  Family  Network, 
406-587-8080 
May  14,  June  11 

Front  Range  Writers  Poetry  and  Prose  Reading 

-  7  p.m.,  Hastings  Books  Hard  Back  Cafe, 
406-799-5321 

May  16 

Policeman’s  Ball  -  5:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  406-868-8900 
“The  Name  Game”  -  7  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  Miss 
Linda’s  Dance  Studio,  406-455-8514 
June  5-7 

“Wings  Across  the  Big  Sky”  Montana  Bird  Festival 

-  Holiday  Inn,  406-443-3949 
June  12 

Evening  Lawn  Chair  Program:  “Bleed,  Blister  and 
Purge  -  Medicine  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail” 

-  7-8  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center, 
406-727-8733 

June  17 

Jeff  Dunham  -  7:30  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-727-8900 
June  19 

Evening  Lawn  Chair  Program:  “The  Biological 
Legacy  of  Lewis  and  Clark”  -  7-8  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
Lewis  and  Clark  Outdoor  Art  Gala  -  Elks-Riverside 
Park,  406-791-7732 
June  26-28 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival:  “Rendezvous  with 
Destiny”  -  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center, 
406-727-8733 
June  26 

Rendezvous  with  Destiny:  Friday  Night  at  the 
Festival  -  4:30  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  406-727-8733 


Hamilton 

May  2 

Kentucky  Derby  Day  -  2  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion,  406- 
363-6004 
May  9 

Mother’s  Day  Tea  -  11:30  a.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
406-363-6004 

The  Nylons  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-363-7946 
May  21 

Michael  Delaney:  Who  is  Mark  Twain  -  7  p.m.. 
Chapter  One  Book  Store,  406-363-5220 
June  12-14 

Big  Sky  Fiber  Arts  Festival  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-777-2141 

Montana  Professional  Artists  Association  Show  and 
Sale  -  Bitterroot  River  Inn,  406-961-3887 
June  12-14,  18-21,  25-28 

“The  Producers”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 

Hardin 

June  24-28 

Little  Big  Horn  Days  -  various  venues,  406-665-1672 
June  26-28 

Art  and  Craft  Fair  -  downtown,  Jailhouse  Gallery, 
406-665-3239 

Custer’s  Last  Stand  Reenactment  -  Reenactment 
Grounds,  406-665-1672 

Harlowton 

June  20-21 

Wind  Festival  -  various  venues,  406-632-4694 

Havre 

May  1-2 

“Run  for  your  Wife”  -  8  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre,  MSU- 
Northern,  406-945-2904 
May  2 

Rockin’  the  Hills  Fundraiser  -  6  p.m..  Fairgrounds, 
406-265-6054 
May  9-10 

Craft  and  Vendor  Show  -  Holiday  Village  Mall, 
406-265-2533 
May  22-25 

Black  Powder  Shoot  -  Fort  Assiniboine,  Bullhook 
Bottoms  Blackpowder  Club,  406-265-2483 
June  5-7 

Everything  Antique  Show  and  Sale  -  Great  Northern 
Fairgrounds,  406-265-4757 
June  28 

Havre  Art  Association  Art  in  the  Garden  Tour  -  noon- 
4  p.m.,  various  garden  locations,  406-265-4723 


Country  music  star  Darryl  Worley  deliv¬ 
ers  his  soulful  vocals  and  heartfelt  tunes 
May  14  as  part  of  the  Bucking  Horse  Sale  in 
Miles  City,  and  May  15  in  Helena. 


Deadline  for  the  July/August  2009 
Arts  Calendar  is  May  25,  2009 

TO  SUBMIT  AN  EVENT: 

•  www.livelytimes.com, 
click  on  submit  an  event 
•  email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
•  to  send  by  mail,  use  form  on  page  27: 
Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT  59824 

Helena 

May  1-3,  7-9,  14-17,  21-23 

“Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
406-447-1574 
May  1-2 

“Glengarry  Glen  Ross”  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

Montana  State  Belly  Dance  Festival:  The  Shakedown 

-  Helena  Valley  Community  Center,  406-465-0010 
May  2 

“Garden  of  Delights”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Middle 
School,  Queen  City  Ballet,  406-444-5004 
May  7 

Lecture:  “From  Dredge  to  Bam”  -  6:30  p.m., 

Montana  Historical  Society,  406-444-2694 
May8 

UNCORKED:  Wine  Tasting,  Auction  and  Celebration 

-  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
May  9 

Mother’s  Day  Pots  and  Plants  Sale  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m., 
Archie  Bray  Foundation,  406-443-3502 
May  15 

Darryl  Worley  -  6:30  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
Fairgrounds  Exhibit  Hall,  406-457-8516 
Spring  Artwalk  -  6-10  p.m.,  downtown,  406-447-1535 
Walkin'  Jim  Stoltz  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
May  16 

Montana  Territorial  Ball  -  7-10:30  p.m..  Placer 
Building,  406-431-3288 


Artists  in  the  Montana  Professional  Art¬ 
ists  Association  share  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture  at  their  show  and  sale  june  12-14  in 
Hamilton.  Above  is  Nicolas  Eggenhofer's 
gouache,  "Indian  Warriors." 

May  17 

Premiere  Dance  Company  Celebration  of  Dance 

-  4:30  p.m.,  Algeria  Shrine  Temple,  406-442-6519 
May  20,  27.  June  3,  10,  17,  24 

Alive  @  Five  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-447-1535 
May  30 

Artist  Talk:  David  Peters  and  Tim  Stepp  -  7:30  p.m., 
Archie  Bray  Foundation,  406-443-3502 

History  Fair  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  Walking  Mall,  Helena/ 
Lewis  and  Clark  County  Historic  Preservation 
Commission,  406-447-8357 
June  2 

Film:  “Jonna’s  Body,  Please  Hold”  -  6:30  p.m., 

Lewis  and  Clark  Library,  Cancer  Family  Network, 
406-587-8080 
June  15 

Mondays  at  the  Myma:  Michelle  Shocked  -  8  p.m. 
Myma  Ly  Center,  406-443-0287 
June  5-6 

Governor’s  Cup  Art  and  Crafts  Fair  -  Walking  Mall. 
888-340-3724 
June  12-13 

“Seussical  Jr.”  -  7  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
406-442-4270 
June  15 

Michelle  Shocked  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
June  17 

Artist  Talk:  Beth  Cavener  Stichter  and  Tip  Toland 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Archie  Bray  Foundation.  406-443-3502 
June  19 

Live  Auction  Gala  -  5:30-9:30  p.m..  Great  Northern 
Hotel,  Holter  Museum  of  Art.  406-442-6400 
June  21 

Jazz  on  the  Lawn  -  Archie  Bray  Foundation, 
406-443-3502 
June  22 

The  Prodigals  -  8  p.m.  Myma  Loy  Center.  406-443-0287 
June  22-28 

Helena  Choral  Week  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-933-5246 
June  26-27 

Mount  Helena  Music  Festival  -  Women's  Park, 
406-447-1535 

Sidewalk  Art  Mart  -  Women’s  Park,  406-447-1535 
June  29 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  . 
Center,  406-443-0287 

Continued  on  next  page 


IOA  presents 
"La  Boheme" 
in  Bozeman 

Montana-born  lyric 
tenor  Christopher 
Bengochea  will  star 
as  Rodolfo  in  the 
Intermountain  Opera 
Association's  pro¬ 
duction  of  Puccini's 
"La  Boheme," 

May  1  3,  1 5  and  1  7  at 
Willson  Auditorium  in 
Bozeman. 

Bengochea  grew 
up  in  farm  country 
near  Poplar  and 
came  to  Montana 
State  University  to 
study  piano.  He  first 
discovered  opera 
when  he  joined  the 
chorus  for  the  lOA's 
1 998  production  of 
"La  Traviata." 

After  winning 
several  vocal  compe¬ 
titions  and  studying 
in  Italy,  Bengochea 
spent  several  years  as 
a  resident  artist  with 
Opera  San  Jose. 

Ariya  Sawadivong, 
soprano,  will  appear 
opposite  Bengochea 
as  Mimi,  while  Ben- 
gochea's  wife,  Sandra 
Rubalcava,  sings  the 
flirtatious  Musetta. 

Baritone  Sean 
Anderson  will  sing 
Marcello  and  bari¬ 
tone  Levi  Hernandez 
will  sing  Schaunard. 

Bass  Scott  Tomlin¬ 
son  is  cast  as  Colline 
and  David  Ward  will 
perform  the  dual 
roles  of  the  landlord 
Benoit  and  Musetta's 
patron,  Alcindor. 

Benjamin  Wayne 
Smith  of  the  Seattle 
Opera  will  provide 
stage  direction  and 
the  lOA's  musical  di¬ 
rector,  Julian  Dawson, 
will  conduct. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  406- 
587-2889  or  email 
ioaopera@montana. 
com. 
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Meet  Me  in 
Missoula 

The  Carden  City  is 
bursting  with  art¬ 
ful  and  recreational 
events  during  the 
first  weekend  in  May, 
beginning  with  First 
Friday  Gallery  Night, 
5-8  p.m.  May  1 . 

The  popular  Farm¬ 
ers  Market  (9  a.m.- 
noon)  and  Missoula 
Saturday  Market 
(9  a.m.-l  p.m.)  open 
May  2  for  the  season. 

The  weekend  in¬ 
cludes  two  theatrical 
offerings  -  "Oliver" 
at  MCT  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts, 
and  The  University 
of  Montana's  pro¬ 
duction  of  "Medea" 

-  and  a  concert 
Sunday  by  the  String 
Orchestra  of  the 
Rockies. 

The  Lipizzaner  Stal¬ 
lions  prance  through 
the  Adams  Center 
May  2,  and  the 
Holiday  Inn  at  the 
Park  hosts  a  Montana 
Western  and  Wildlife 
Art  Show  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday. 

For  sports  fans, 
there's  the  Maggot- 
fest  and  Come  On 
Blue  Softball  Tourna¬ 
ment  at  Fort  Mis¬ 
soula. 

For  details,  call 
406-532-3240  or 
visit  www.missoula 
cultural.org. 


Arts  Calendar  —  May/June 


May  9-10 

Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  - 
University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
May  9 

The  Light  Show  -  6  p.m.,  Hilton  Garden 
Inn,  Living  Art,  406-549-5329 
May  1 1 

Gallery  Talk  by  Carmen  Bria  -  7  p.m., 
UM  Masquer  Theater,  406-243-20 1 9 
May  12 

Reading:  Karin  Winegar,  Saved 
-  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction  Downtown. 
406-721-2881 
May  17 

Bill  Harley  -  2  p.m..  University  Theater, 
800-325-1565 


The  Blue  Slipper  Theatre  in  Livingston  stages  "Blithe 
Spirit"  in  May.  Above,  left  to  right,  is  Shannon 
Moreland,  Carmen  Dunn  and  Jason  Moreland. 


Kalispell 

May  1 

Dale  Gonyea  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium,  Flathead  Valley  Concerts,  406-257-2073 
Hockaday  Benefit  Auction  of  Miniatures  -  4-9  p.m., 
Hilton  Garden  Inn,  406-755-5268 
Erica  Wheeler  -  7:30  p.m..  KM  Theater,  406-755-5321 
May  2 

Death  by  Chocolate  VIII:  Wild  West  Murder  Mystery 

-  7-10  p.m.,  Conrad  Mansion,  406-755-2166 
May  9.-10 

“A  Night  of  the  Classics”  -  Flathead  High  School 
Auditorium,  Northwest  Ballet  Company, 
406-755-0760 

Springtime  in  Montana  Art  and  Craft  Fair  -  Kalispell 
Center  Mall,  406-881-4288 
May  14 

Film:  “The  Ballad  of  Esequiel  Hernandez”  - 
6:30  p.m.,  Flathead  County  Library,  406-758-5820 
May  16-17 

Blue  Dragon  Beads  Bead  Show  -  Hampton  Inn, 
406-360-6063 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “The  Vision”  - 
Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 

Libby 

May  29 

Tropical  Montana  Marimba  Ensemble  -  7  p.m.. 
Memorial  Center,  Kootenai  Heritage  Council, 
406-393-9643 

Livingston 

May  1-2,  8-10,  15-16 

“Blithe  Spirit”  -  Blue  Slipper  Theatre,  406-222-7720 
May  1-3,  8-10,  15-17 

“Les  Miserables”  -  Firehouse  5  Theatre, 
406-222-1420 
May  22,  June  26 

Art  Walk  -  5:30-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-222-0850 
June  6 

Yellowstone  Ballet  Company:  “Patrick  and  the 
Wolverine”  -  4:30  p.m..  St.  Mary’s  School 
Auditorium,  406-222-0430 

Lolo  Hot  Springs 

June  5-7 

Love  Your  Mother  Earth  Festival  -  Lolo  Hot  Springs, 
406-214-1273 

Miles  City 

May  14 

Darryl  Worley  -  7  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-234-2890 
May  14-17 

Miles  City  Bucking  Horse  Sale  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-234-2890 
May  16 

Quick  Draw  and  Auction  -  10:30  a.m.. 

Riverside  Park,  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

May  1,  June  5 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m., 
downtown.  406-532-3240 
April  28-30,  May  1-2,  5-9 

“Medea”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theater, 
406-243-4581 
May  1-3,  6-10 

“Oliver!”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
May  1 

Signing:  Lisa  Swallow,  Green  Business 
Practices  for  Dummies  -  5-7  p.m.,  Fact  and 
Fiction  Downtown,  406-721-2881 
May  2.  16 

Contra  Dance  -  8  p.m..  Union  Hall, 

406-543-6508 
May  2 

Lipizzaner  Stallions  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams 
Center,  406-243-4051 
May  2-3 

Montana  Wildlife  and  Western  Arts  Show 

-  Holiday  Inn  at  the  Park,  610-896-4776 
May  3 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  Season  Finale 
-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 

406-728-8203 
May  5 

“Greater  Tuna”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-243-2719 
Honors  Convocation  and  Concerto  Aria  Concert 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
Reading:  Ty  Clement,  Being  Ourself  -  7  p.m..  Fact 

and  Fiction  Downtown,  406-721-2881 
May  6-9 

Dance  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre, 
PARTV  Center,  406-243-4581 
May  6 

UM  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m.. 
University  Theatre,  406-243-6880 
May  7 

Jubileers  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 

Peace  Fair  -  5-7  p.m.,  Caras  Park.  406-543-3955 
May  8 

Reading:  Linda  Faulkner,  Second  Time  Around 
- 1  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction  Downtown, 

406-721-2881 

The  Gourds  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-1660 
Tom  Catmull  and  the  Clerics  CD  Release  Party 

-  8  p.m..  Elks  Club,  406-543-9434 
May  9 

Bill  and  Mary  Muse  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-549-8382 
May  9-16 

International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  -  Wilma  and 
Roxy  theaters,  406-728-9380 


May  19 

Lecture:  “Making  A  Photo  Book:  Where  to  Start” 

-  7  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography, 
406-543-0171 

Poetry  Reading:  Tom  Aslin  and  Gary  Thompson 

-  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction  Downtown, 

406-721-2881 

May  21 

Lyle  Lovett  Trio  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre. 
800-965-3827 
May  22 

LBC  (A  Tribute  to  Sublime)  -  9  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
800-965-4827 
May  24 

The  Decemberists  -  8  p.m,  Wilma  Theatre,  UM 
Productions,  406-243-4719 
May  28 

Patty  Larkin  -  8  p.m.  UM  Masquer  Theater, 
406-542-0077 
June  3,  10,  17,  24 

Out  to  Lunch  -  11  a.m.- 1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 
June  4,  11,  18,  25 

Downtown  Tonight  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 
June  14 

Missoula  Made  Fair  -  1 1  a.m. -7  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-214-9078 

Reading:  Craig  Johnson,  The  Dark  Horse  - 1  p.m.. 
Fact  and  Fiction  Downtown,  406-721-2881 
June  26-28 

Under  the  Big  Sky  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival 

-  Western  Montana  Fairgrounds,  406-207-6502 
June  28 

Renaissance  of  the  Native  American  Flute  -  noon, 
Caras  Park,  Missoula  Chamber,  406-543-4238 


Roundup 

June  4-6 

“Sleeping  Beauty  and  the  Beast”  Dinner  Theatre 

-  7  p.m..  Central  School  multi-purpose  room, 
406-323-1403 

Seeley  Lake 

May  23-24 

Loon  and  Fish  Festival  -  Community  Hall,  Alpine 
Artisans,  406-793-5706 

Sidney 

May  8 

Jalan  Crossland  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  MonDak  Heritage 
Center,  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

May  1,  June  5 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 
May  8-10,  15-17,  22-24 

“Nunsensations:  The  Las  Vegas  Revue”  -  Stevensville 
Playhouse,  406-777-2722 
June  6-7 

Bitterroot  Studio  Tour  -  10  a.m.-5:30  p.m.,  various 
locations,  406-777-2954 

Three  Forks 

June  13 

Lecture:  “Steamboating  on  the  Missouri  with  Captain 
Marsh”  -  7  p.m.,  Missouri  Headwaters  State  Park, 
Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 
June  25-27 

Headwaters  Country  Jam  -  The  Bridge,  Jefferson 
River  Canyon,  877-494-4841 

Utica 

June  30 

“The  Tempest”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Utica  Clubhouse  Lawn, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Virginia  City 

May  22-23,  27-31,  June  3-7,  June  10-30 

The  Brewery  Follies  -  Gilbert  Brewery,  406-843-5218 
May  25-31,  June  2-7,  9-14,  19-20,  23-24,  26-27 

“Rustle  Your  Bustle”  -  Opera  House,  Virginia  City 
Players.  406-843-5314 
May  26 

Reading:  Gary  Forney  -  7  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts 
and  Humanities  Center.  406-843-5454 
June  13 

Mike  Dowling  -  7:30  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and 
Humanities  Center,  406-843-5454 
June  16-18,  20-21,  24-25,  27-28,  30 

“Sweeney  Todd,  the  Demon  Barber  of  Fleet  Street”  - 
Opera  House,  Virginia  City  Players,  406-843-5314 
June  19 

Victorian  High  Tea  -  4  p.m.,  Bennett  House  Inn, 
406-843-5220  or  406-843-5522 
June  20 

Grand  Ball  of  1864  -  7  p.m.,  Community  Center 
Ballroom,  406-682-4935 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

May  8-10 

Motherin’  Up  Gathering  of  Poets  and  Pickers  -  High 
School  Gym,  406-547-3772 
June  29 

“The  Tempest”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Practice  Football  Field, 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-1220 

Whitefish 

May  1-3,  8-10 

“Annie  Junior”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 

406-862-5371 
May  6 

Wine/Food  Fest  -  Project  Kids  -  6-9  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
May  7,  June  4 

First  Thursday  Gallery  Nights  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-862-5929 
May  19 

North  Valley  Musfc  School  Chamber  Music  Concert 

-  7  p.m..  First  Presbyterian  Church,  406-862-8074 
May  31 

North  Valley  Music  School  Spring  Concert  -  2-5  p.m., 
Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center,  406-862-8074 
June  5-6,  12-13 

“Fuddy  Meers”  Cabaret  Theatre  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
June  16-21,  23-28 

“Stones  in  His  Pockets”  -  Whitefish  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-862-7469  (SHOW) 

Willow  Creek 

June  19 

Willow  Creek  Art  Walk  -  5  p.m..  Main  Street, 
406-285-6630 

Zurich 

May  1-3 

Pickers  and  Fiddlers  Hi-Line  Rendezvous  -  Zurich 
Park,  406-353-2655 


Nevada  City 

May  22-25,  29-31,  June  5-7,  12-14,  19-21,  26-28 

Living  History  Weekends  -  Alder  Gulch,  406-843-5247 


The  Conrad  Mansion  in  Kalispell  hosts  their  annual 
fundraiser.  Death  by  Chocolate  VIII:  Wild  West 
Murder  Mystery,  May  2. 


Philipsburg 

June  25,  27 

“Having  a  Wonderful  Time,  Wish  You  Were  Her” 

-  7  p.m..  Opera  House  Theatre,  406-859-0013 

June  26,  28 

“Butterscotch”  -  Opera  House  Theatre,  406-859-0013 

Poison 

May  2 

The  ShamRockers  CD  Release  Concert  -  2  and 
7  p.m.,  John  Dowdall  Theatre,  406-883-9212 

May  15-17,  22-24 

“The  Sound  of  Music”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre,  Port 
Poison  Players,  406-883-9212 

June  20 

“Malice  Toward  None”  -  2  and  7  p.m.,  John  Dowdall 
Theatre,  Port  Poison  Players,  406-883-9212 

Red  Lodge 

May  13,  20,27 

Lecture:  “Art  21”  -  7  p.m..  Depot  Gallery, 
406-446-1370 

June  6-14 

Red  Lodge  Music  Festival  Faculty  Concerts  -  Civic 
Center,  406-252-4599 

June  13 

Beartooth  Hospital  Ball  featuring  Rob  Quist  and  Great 
Northern  -  4:30  p.m.,  downtown,  406-446-0027 

Rexford 

June  13 

West  Kootenai  Annual  Amish  Auction  -  9  a.m., 
behind  Kootenai  Store  and  Craft,  406-889-5638 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum:  “Anaconda  Mem¬ 
ories,”  May  1-31;  Joy  Wulke,  “The  Great 
Alone,”  June  1-Aug.  1 ;  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin’  Art  Gallery:  Recent  Works  by  Jerry 
McGahan,  through  May;  406-726-5005 

Big  Timber 

Two  Rivers  Gallery:  Resale  Art  Show, 
through  May  14;  “Membership  Show  I,” 
May  15-June  18,  reception  5:30-8  p.m. 
May  15;  “Membership  Show  II,”  reception 
5:30-8  p.m.  June  19;  406-932-4009 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History: 

Spring  Show,  May  1-30,  reception 
3-7  p.m.  May  9;  Jeanette  Rehahan, 

June  5-27,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

June  5;  406-837-6927 

Billings 

CTA  Architects  Engineers:  Billings  Art 
Association’s  Silent  Auction,  5-9  p.m. 

May  1;  406-259-7470 

Jens  Gallery  and  Design:  Kenny  Alefteras, 
“Moments  and  Memories”  and  Chris 
Romine,  "Earth  Patterns,”  reception 
5-9  p.m.  May  1;  406-697-0153 

Sandstone  Gallery:  Andy  Anderson  and 
Mary  Hopper,  month  of  May,  reception 
5-9  p.m.  May  1;  Lana  Bittner,  Mike  Carl 
and  A.  Lee  Field,  month  of  June,  reception 
10  a.m.-2  p.m.  June  13;  406-256-5837 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Echoes  of  the 
Eastern  Montana:  Stories  from  an  Open 
Country,”  ongoing;  “A  Place  Called 
Thorofare:  People,  Wilderness  and 
Wildlife  Management,”  through  Jan.  16; 
“Parading  through  History:  The  Apsaa- 
looke  Nation”  and  “Coming  Home:  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  Odyssey,”  through 
Dec.  31;  “The  American  Indian  Tribal 
Histories  Project”  ongoing;  and  “The  Real 
West:  Farming  and  Ranching  Families  of 
the  Yellowstone  River  Valley”  through 
May  7;  406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Leaded: 

The  Materiality  and  Metamorphosis  of 
Graphite,”  May  14-Aug.  2,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  May  14;  “Robert 
DeWeese:  A  Look  Ahead," 

May  14-July  15,  reception  5:30- 
7:30  p.m.  May  14;  “Voices:  Con¬ 
temporary  Swedish  Ceramics” 
through  May  3;  and  “Ifs,  Ands, 
and  Butts:  New  Acquisitions  by 
Freeman  Butts  and  other  Regional 
Artists,”  through  June  14; 

406-256-6804 


Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Steve 
McCann,  May  1-June  30, 
reception  noon-2  p.m.  May  10; 
406-225-4339 


"Evans  Bend"  by  Steve  Swanson  is  on  exhibit  at 
Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  in  Chester  during  "Ma¬ 
rias  Memory  Makers,"  the  June  show  by  a  group  of 
Hi-Line  photographers. 


MSU  Helen  E. 

Copeland 
Gallery:  BFA 
Studio  Art¬ 
ists,  through 
May  8,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  May  8; 

406-994-2562 
Museum  of  the 
Rockies:  Ed¬ 
ward  Sherriff 
Curtis:  The  Art¬ 
ist  as  Ethnogra¬ 
pher,”  “Treehouses:  Look  Who’s  Living 
in  the  Trees”  and  “Toys:  The  Inside 
Story,”  through  May  10;  ‘Treasure!” 
May  23-Sept.  7;  “Sheep  Ranching  in 
Paradise:  The  Photographs  of  John  C. 
Haberstroh,”  through  fall;  406-994-2652 

Browning 

Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village: 

“Eenee  -  The  Buffalo,  A  Gift  From  the 
Sun,”  June  7-Sept.  7,  reception  3-6  p.m. 
June  7;  406-338-2787 
Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Frank 
Finley,  through  May  10;.Glenn  Aragon 
Metal  Sculpture,  May  3-June  12,  recep¬ 
tion  1-4:30  p.m.  May  3;  406-338-2230 

Butte 

Clark  Chateau  Museum:  “Montana 
Interpretations,”  June  5-July  13; 
406-494-5558 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  Phil  Winninghoff, 
month  of  May,  reception  5-8  p.m.  May  1 ; 
Ray  Campeau,  month  of  June;  reception 
5-8  p.m.  June  5;  406-723-9195 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Butte  (MoFAB): 
“Student  Visions,”  and  Cindy  Betka, 
“Nature’s  Moods,”  May  1-29;  “Horse 
Culture:  A  Community  Exhibit,” 

June  5-July  31;  406-723-7600 
Uptown  Cafe:  Lisa  Wareham,  May  1- 
June  27;  406-723-4735 

Charlo 

Ninepipes  Museum  of  Early  Montana: 

“The  Paintings  and  Sculptures  of  Ray 
Dan  Sleeping  Bear,”  through  September; 
“Beaded  Indian  Dresses,  1860-1950,” 
ongoing;  406-644-3435 


Bozeman 
Century  21-Summit  Realty: 

Kevin  Heaney  Western  Art  Exhibit, 

11  a.m.-5  p.m.  May  2-3; 

406-580-6436 

Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture: 

Phoebe  Toland:  “Structure,  Inside  and 
Out,”  through  May  22;  Linda  Stoudt, 
paintings  and  drawings,  through  May  29; 
Biennial  MSU  Faculty  Exhibit,  through 
May  20;  “Molly  Murphy  and  Friends: 
Native  American  Beadwork,”  June  5- 
July  24,  reception  5-8  p.m.  June  12; 
Brendan  Casey,  landscape  paintings, 

June  5-Sept.  25,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

June  12;  Jim  Henry,  photographs  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  May  30-Aug.  31,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
June  12;  406-587-9797 


Brendan  Casey's  landscape  paintings  will  be  on 
exhibit  June  5-Sept.  25  in  the  lobby  of  the  Emerson 
Center  for  Arts  and  Culture  in  Bozeman. 


Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Jill  Brody, 
“Living  in  the  Wind,”  month  of  May,  re¬ 
ception  4-8  p.m.  May  7;  “Marias  Memory 
Makers,”  month  of  June;  406-759-5194 

Dillon 

UMW  Art  Gallery/Museum:  Art  Student 
Exhibit,  April  15-May  5;  406-683-7232 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Art  Gallery: 

Amanda  Breitbach,  “Roosts,”  through 
June  26;  406-377-3396 


Great  Falls 
C.M.  Russell 
Museum:  “Photo¬ 
graphing  Montana 
1894-1928:  The 
World  of  Evelyn 
Cameron”  and 
Barbara  Van 
Cleve,  “Holding 
the  Reins:  A  Ride 
Through  Cowgirl 
Life,”  through 
May  25; 

“Masters  in  Min¬ 
iature,”  June  21- 
Sept.  12;  “The 
Bison:  American 
Icon,  Heart  of 
Plains  Indian 

Culture,”  ongoing;  406-727-8787 
Eve  Pottery:  Mother’s  Day  Open 
House,  May  8-9;  406-452-9155 
Gallery  16:  Karissa  Ramstead,  month 
of  May,  reception  5-9  p.m.  May  1 ;  Anita, 
Ron  and  Amy  Ronning,  “All  in  the 
Family,”  June  5  through  mid-July,  recep¬ 
tion  5-9  p.m.  June  5;  406-453-6103 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 
“Speaking  Volumes:  Transforming  Hate,” 
through  Aug.  1,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
May  21 ;  “Local  Response  to  Speaking 
Volumes,”  through  Aug.  1 ;  “Jim  Poor, 
Confluences,”  through  May  9;  Advanced 
Placement  Art  Student  Exhibit,  through 
May  16;  Great  Falls  Public  Schools  Art 
Students  Exhibit,  through  May  23;  Lisa 
Easton,  June  1-Sept  12,  reception  5:30- 
7:30  p.m.  June  4;  Great  Falls  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion  Juried  Exhibition,  June  15-Aug.  22, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  June  18;  Ad  Club 
Scholarship  Exhibition,  June  15-July  19, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  June  18;  “Jean  L. 
Price:  Three  Thousand  and  Counting”  and 
“Lee  Steen:  A  Montana  Original,”ongoing; 
406-727-8255 

Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South: 

Urban  Art  Project,  through  May  5; 

Summer  Urban  Art  Project,  Daniel  Biehl, 
Rhonda  Kueffler  and  Kate  Bums,  June  5- 
Sept.  5,  reception  5-7  p.m.  June  15; 
406-452-9315 

University  of  Great  Falls  Library  Exhibit 
Space:  Juried  Student  Art  Exhibit,  through 
May  9;  406-791-5375 

Hamilton 

Daly  Mansion:  A.J.  Gibson  Exhibit,  May  10- 
Aug.  31;  406-363-6004 
Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Ben  Johnson, 
through  June  24;  Linda  Stoudt,  June  26- 
Aug.  26,  reception  5-8  p.m.  June  26; 
406-363-6684 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  “From  Wilder¬ 
ness  to  Rails:  Montana  Looks  Back  at  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,”  May  1-July  31, 
Grand  Opening  Gala  7-9  p.m.  May  8; 
406-363-3338 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  “Bicentennial  Blackfeet 
Teepees”  and  Silent  Art  Auction,  May  5- 
July  31,  reception  5:30-8:30  p.m.  May  8; 
406-665-3239 

Havre 

Altitudes  Gallery:  “Extreme  Art,”  May  4-30, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  May  15;  Mary  Nault, 
“Vacation  Creations,”  June  1-27,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  June  12;  406-265-2104 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Community 

Class  Exhibition,  May  28-June  5,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  May  28;  Resident  Artist  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  Auction  Exhibtion,  June  18- 
July  25,  reception  6-8  p.m.  June  18;  Visit¬ 
ing  Artists  Exhibition,  June  11 -Aug.  1; 
406-443-3502 
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Bitterroot 
artists  host 

studio  tour 

The  public  is 
invited  to  visit  the 
studios  of  14  working 
artists  in  the  Bitterr- 
root  Valley  during  the 
Artists  Along  the  Bit¬ 
terroot  Studio  Tour, 
June  6-7. 

The  annual  event 
begins  with  a  recep¬ 
tion,  6-8  p.m.  June  5 
at  the  Bitterroot  Star, 
215  Main  Street  in 
Stevensville. 

The  studios  are 
open  1 0  a.m.- 
5:30  p.m.  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Meet 
these  accomplished 
woodworkers,  glass 
workers,  potters, 
painters,  sculptors 
and  photographers 
and  view  their  work. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation  and  maps, 
call  406  777-2954 
or  email  Barbara@ 
michelmanphoto. 
com. 
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Applications 
available  for 
Main  Street 

program 

The  Montana  Main 
Street  program, 
which  promotes 
the  revitalization  of 
historic  downtown 
business  districts,  is 
accepting  new  ap¬ 
plications  through 
July  1 .  One  to  two 
new  communities 
will  be  selected  for 
full  Main  Street  des¬ 
ignation  and  a  small 
handful  of  communi¬ 
ties  will  be  selected 
for  affiliate  status. 

The  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  established 
the  National  Main 
Street  Center  to  assist 
downtown  revital¬ 
ization  efforts.  The 
Montana  Main  Street 
program  is  based  on 
the  Trust's  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  advocates 
restoration  of  the 
historic  character 
of  downtown  while 
pursuing  tradi¬ 
tional  development 
strategies. 

In  Montana,  there 
are  two  general  levels 
of  membership.  The 
first  is  full  designa¬ 
tion,  which  means 
that  a  community 
must  hire  at  least  a 
part-time  paid  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

The  second  level 
of  membership  is 
the  affiliate  program, 
which  is  intended  for 
communities  with 
fewer  than  5,000 
residents. 

Applications  may 
be  downloaded  from 
the  Department  of 
Commerce's  website, 
www.mtmainstreet. 
mt.gov,  or  by  calling 
406-841-2756. 


Exhibitions,  May/June 


Helena  (continued) 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  Emily  Free  Wilson, 
“Cobbled  Walls,”  through  May  17;  “Tracy 
Linder:  Windswept,”  May  8-Sept.  6, 
reception  6:30-8:30  p.m.  May  29;  Juan  de 
Santa  Ana,  “Scenics  of  the  Seeley  Swan,” 
May  18-June  21,  reception  6:30-8:30  p.m. 
May  29;  Auction  Exhibition,  May  29- 
June  19,  reception  6:30-8:30  p.m.  May  29; 
“Essence  of  Touch:  Works  on  Paper  from 
the  Collection  of  Wes  Mills,”  May  29- 
Sept.  6;  “On  Paper/From  the  Holter 
Collection,”  May  29-July  19;  “Youth 
Electrum,”  through  May  24;  and  Recent 
Works  by  Lisa  Jarrett,  June  23-July  19; 
406-442-6400 

Montana’s  Museum  at  the  Montana  His¬ 
torical  Society:  “Bob  Morgan:  A  Montana 
Original”  and  “Tradition,  Design,  Color: 
Plateau  Indian  Beaded  Bags  from  the 
Fred  Mitchell  Collection,”  May  14-Oct.  3, 
reception  6:30  p.m.  May  14;  406-444-2694 

Hot  Springs 

On  the  Wall  Gallery:  Hot  Springs  Artists 
Society  Juried  Art  Exhibition,  May  5- 
June  30,  reception  6-8  p.m.  May  8; 
406-741-2382 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Larry  Johnson, 
“Three  Seconds  to  Go  and  So  Many  Life¬ 
times,”  May  2-June  2,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
May  7;  “Losing  a  Legacy:  A  Photographic 
Story  of  Disappearing  Glaciers,”  May  19- 
Aug.  31;  and  “Seldom  Seen,  Part  II,” 

May  5-June  5;  “Montana  on  the  Move,” 
through  May  9;  and  “New  Artists  2009,” 
through  May  30;  Plein  Air  Party  and  Art 
Sale,  June  6-22,  reception  5-7  p.m.  June  6; 
“It’s  About  Time  -  A  Mark  Ogle  Retro¬ 
spective,”  June  22  through  Labor  Day, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  June  25;  406-755-5268 

Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts  Galler¬ 
ies,  Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center: 
“Love  Stories,”  through  May  25;  Ji  Snow, 
“Tobacco  Valley  Retrospective,”  through 
Sept.  12;  “My  Montana,”  June  1-Oct.  2; 
406-257-4217 

Lewi  stow  n 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Montana  Watercolor 
Society  Open  Show  and  "Treasure  Your 
Chest,”  May  1-30,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

May  2;  Bill  Kuhlmann  and  Bob  Law¬ 
rence,  “Wood  Carvings  by  the  Cousins,” 
and  Art  of  Adam  Grensten,  June  2-27, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  June  20;  406-535-8278 

Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  Trace:  Recent  Work 
of  MSU  Art  Students,  May  22-June  22, 


Kim  Wishcamper's  mirror, 
"Tangled  Up  in  Blue,"  is  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Warehouse  Mall  May  1 
in  Missoula,  as  part  of  the  Living 
Art  Auction  Preview. 


reception  5:30-8  p.m. 

May  22;  Group 
Show:  Audrey  Hall, 

Jerry  Iverson,  Har¬ 
riet  “Rox”  Corbett, 

Kevin  Showed,  Buff 
Brown,  Lori  Ryker, 

Stephanie  Sandston 
and  Debra  Chase, 

June  26-July  20, 
reception  5:30- 
8  p.m.  June  26; 

406-222-6510 
Livingston  Center  for 
Art  and  Culture: 

High  School  Students  Exhibit,  May  5-23; 
“Waste  Not,  Want  Not,”  May  26-June  13, 
reception  6:30-8:30  p.m.  May  29;  Ray 
Mitchell,  June  16-July  1,  reception  5:30- 
8:30  p.m.  June  26;  406-222-5222 
Livingston  Depot  Center:  “Rails  Across  the 
Rockies:  A  Century  of  People  and  Places,” 
“The  Livingston  Depot  in  History  and 
Architecture,”  and  “On  the  Road  Again: 
Montana’s  Changing  Landscape,”  all 
ongoing;  406-222-2300 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

Western  Art  Roundup,  May  17-June  21, 
reception,  9:30-11:30  a.m.  May  17;  “By 
Design:  From  These  Hands,”  June  28- 
Aug.  13,  reception  1-4  p.m.  June  28; 
406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  Christopher  McElroy,  May  1- 
June  26,  reception  5:30-10  p.m.  May  1; 
406-543-0509 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “This 
Contest  Is  for  Real  Hands,”  through  Octo¬ 
ber;  406-728-3476 

Missoula  Art  Museum:  “Sign  Language: 

The  Pop  Art  of  Sister  Corita,”  through 
June  13;  Mary  Ann  Papanek-Miller,  “A 
Snowman  Cares  for  Our  Memory  of 
Water,”  through  June  13;  “Marie  Watt: 
Heirlooms,”  through  June  27;  John  Arm¬ 
strong:  “Engaged  Abstraction”  and  “Prints 
from  the  Armstrong-Prior  Studio,”  through 
May  23;  MAM’s  Montana  Triennial, 

June  26-Sept.  24,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

June  26;  “kerri  rosentein,”  June  5-Aug.  30, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  June  5;  406-728-0447 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“Campus  Picks,”  and  “The  Fra  Dana 
Collection  -  Preservation  and  Conserva¬ 
tion,”  through  May  16;  “Hooked  on  Walter 
Hook,”  June  3-July  18,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
June  5;  406-243-2019 
Monte  Dolack  Gallery:  “Paintings  from 
France.”  5-8  p.m.  May  1;  406-549-3248 


Rocky  Mountain  School  of 
Photography  Gallery: 

Eileen  Rafferty,  through 
May  29;  406-543-0171 
UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts: 
MFA  Thesis  Exhibition: 

Eva  Champagne  and  Lisa 
Jarrett,  through  May  15; 
406-243-2813 
Warehouse  Mall:  Living 
Art  Auction  Preview 
-  5-8  p.m.  May  1,  auction 
May  9  at  Hilton  Garden  Inn; 
406-549-5329 


Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “Vests,  Bags 
and  Moccasins  of  the  Salish, 
Pend  d’Oreille  and  Kootenai,” 
through  September;  “The  First 
Sun,”  ongoing;  Student  Art  Work,  May  and 
June;  406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Media  Mix-Up,  May  5- 
June  13,  reception  5-7  p.m.  May  8;  “Brush 
Strokes  and  Other  Folks,”  June  16-July  29, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  June  19;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Group  Exhibit,  May  8-31, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  May  8;  Art  Quilt  Show, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  June  5;  406-446-1370 
Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  “Buckets  and 
Baskets,”  May  1-31,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
May  1;  David  Hiltner,  May  1-31;  "Butter,” 
June  1-30;  McKenzie  Smith,  June  1-30; 
406-446-3993 

Ronan 

Main  Street  Gallery:  Lindy  Johnston: 
“Landed,”  through  June  2;  406-883-461 1 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Bud  and  Anne 
Groskinsky,  May  5-June  30,  reception 

5- 7  p.m.  May  7;  Youth  Art  Show, 

May  5-23;  Custer  County  Art  Show, 
through  June  30;  “Montana  by  Food,” 

June  1-July  30;  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

Beaded  Pony:  Beaded  Art  Show  and  Contest, 
May  1-10;  406-777-2141 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  David  Smith, 

“Off  the  Wall  Ceramics,”  through  May, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  May  7;  Student  Spring 
Show,  through  June  30,  reception  6-9  p.m. 
June  4;  406-862-5929 
The  Walking  Man  Frame  Shop  and  Gal¬ 
lery:  “Art  Stimulus  Package,”  reception 

6- 9  p.m.  May  7;  Judy  Cockrell,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  June  4;  406-863-2787 


Public  art 

Community  makes  tiles  for  bridge 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  and  resident  guest  artist  Barbara  Lydon  are  pro¬ 
viding  free  clay  classes  to  students  and  the  community  of  Whitefish  as  part 
of  a  project  to  create  public  art  along  a  newly  constructed  bike  path. 

The  first  phase  of  artwork  is  providing  1 00  ten-inch  tiles  for  vertical 
columns  on  a  bride  crossing  the  Whitefish  River,  named  the  Rocksund 
Bridge.  Smaller  abstract  sculptures  for  sidewalls  tapering  to  the  ground  at 
the  ends  of  the  bridge  are  also  being  made. 

The  project’s  theme  is  “What  we  love  about  Whitefish.”  More  than  150 
members  of  the  community  have  taken  part  in  these  three-hour  classes  to 
make  the  tiles  and  sculptures  at  Stumptown  Art  Studio.  After  everyone  re¬ 
turns  to  glaze  their  pieces  following  the  first  firing,  tiles  will  be  fired  again 
at  the  art  studio  and  installed  on  the  bridge  this  summer. 

Lydon,  who  resides  in  Alaska  for  six  months  of  the  year,  is  a  certified 
K- 12  art  teacher  and  professional  potter.  She  has  taught  in  public  schools 
for  seven  years  and  worked  at  non-profits  in  Alaska  and  Montana.  As  a 
community  member  whose  primary  form  of  transportation  is  bicycling,  she 
is  enthusiastically  facilitating  this  project. 


Barbara  Lydon,  resident  artist  at  Stumptown  Art 
Studio,  is  helping  community  members  in  Whitefish 
create  tiles  for  a  public  art  project. 
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The  Creative  Sector 


Economic  crisis,  civil  society  and  creativity 


By  Jeremy  Nowak 

President  of  The  Reinvestment  Fund 

These  remarks  are  excerpted  from  the 
keynote  address  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Nowak  at  the 
Jan.  9  opening  plenary  session  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Performing  Arts  Presenters,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.  Conference  NYC  2009  held  at  the 
Hilton  New  York,  and  reprinted  here  with  the 
permission  of  Dr.  Nowak  and  the  APAP.  The 
full  text  can  be  found  at  apapconference.org. 

Despite  the  wide  variety  of  circumstances 
and  forms  that  comprise  the  creative  sector,  I 
think  that  there  are  a  few  general  observations 
that  can  be  made  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
situation. 

Necessity  for  collaboration 

There  is  no  top-down,  organized  bailout 
for  civil  society,  includ¬ 
ing  that  part  of  civil 
society  that  involves  arts 
and  culture.  We  have  no 
Federal  Reserve  or  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  to  define 
the  meaning  of  systemic 
risk. 

We  will  try  to  define 
the  stimulus  package  in 
ways  that  support  the 
arts  and  cultural  activity 
and  I  am  certain  that  we 
will  have  some  success. 

But  our  work  is  too  often 
undervalued  and  disorga¬ 
nized  in  terms  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  coordinated 
action. 

We  have  ourselves,  our  customers,  our 
funders  and  some  important  voices  in  the 
public  and  private  sector.  The  principal 
bailout  will  only  come  from  organizing  those 
constituents  and  developing  common  strate¬ 
gies  whose  number-one  goal  is  to  preserve  the 
gains  and  capacities  that  currently  exist. 

Today,  preservation  is  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  At  the  local  level  there  is  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  important  role  for  philanthropy.  Philanthro¬ 
py  has  the  power  to  convene,  facilitate  shared 
resource  allocation,  and  provide  technical 
services  that  help  smaller  institutions  make 
tough  decisions  regarding  core  functions  and 
shori-term  preservation  measures. 


East  meets  West 

By  Cindy  Kittredge 
Folk  Arts  and  Market 
Development  Specialist 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  partnered  with 
the  Montana  World  Trade  Center  at  The 
University  of  Montana  in  taking  10  Montana 
artists  to  the  annual  “Kentucky  Crafted:  The 
Market,”  Feb.  19-22  in  Louisville,  KY. 

During  the  two  days  of  wholesale  and  two 
days  of  retail  at  the  Kentucky  Crafted  Market, 
Montana’s  artists  sold  nearly  $20,000  in  art, 
and  made  a  number  of  wholesale  contacts. 

Besides  launching  Montana's  artists  in  a 
larger  national  market  and  providing  show 
support,  this  trip  exposed  other  regions  of  the 
country  to  the  richness  and  diversity  of  the 
art  found  in  Montana.  The  project  provided 
Montana  artists  with  workshops  in  building  a 
sustainable  business  and  mentoring  support, 
in  addition  to  the  opportunity  to  implement 
newly  acquired  business  knowledge  in  a 
national  marketplace. 

The  selected  artisans  work  in  a  variety  of 
media  and  come  from  all  parts  of  Montana: 
Richard  Florn,  traditional  games  (Browning); 
Kathe  LeSage,  photography  (Wolf  Creek); 
Leonda  Fast  Buffalo  Horse,  quillwork  and 
stained  glass  (Browning);  Cathy  Weber, 
mixed  media  (Dillon);  Ed  Caffrey,  Damascus 
blades  (Great  Falls);  Richard  Carlson,  wood 
(Carter);  Randy  Glick,  hand-felted  handbags 
(Great  Falls);  Alaina  Buffalo  Spirit,  ledger 
paintings  (Hardin);  Claire  Emery,  woodcuts 


Defining  what  counts 

A  crisis  brings  an  opportunity  to  define 
what  is  most  important  -  the  core  part  of 
what  you  do  and  what  counts  the  most.  In  this 
sense,  a  crisis  can  be  a  painfully  clarifying 
opportunity. 

A  crisis  also  creates  a  political  screen  to 
eliminate  legacy  programs  and  initiatives  that 
are  hard  to  remove  for  historical  reasons  but 
can  be  justified  at  a  point  of  financial  duress. 

A  crisis  is  a  time  to  preserve  what  is  core; 
organize  your  constituents  (including  funders) 
and  define  what  efficiencies  can  be  instituted. 

How  you  use  a  crisis  says  much  about  your 
capacity  for  strategic  thinking  and  action. 
Some  of  the  smartest  people  I  know  in  the 
business  world  are  turn-around  specialists. 
They  specialize  in  getting  to  the  essence  of 
what  matters  and  what  has  to  be  done  and 

devising  ways 
to  move  along 
a  path  that  will 
get  you  to  a 
relative  state  of 
health  or  seek 
an  orderly  shut 
down. 

There  are 
many  small  or¬ 
ganizations  and 
businesses  in 
our  sphere  that 
need  this  kind 
of  turn-around 
logic  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  help 
them  get  to  the 
essence  of  what 
they  have  and  what  they  must  do  next. 

Manage  cautiously,  but  think 
ambitiously 

While  the  caution  instilled  by  a  financial 
crisis  forces  us  to  manage  carefully,  cautious 
management  should  be  accompanied  by  ambi¬ 
tious  planning  for  the  post-crisis  period.  None 
of  us  can  afford  to  define  our  institutional  soul 
only  through  the  logic  of  scarcity  and  preser¬ 
vation. 

A  distinction  has  to  be  made  between 
short-term  caution  and  long-term  vision.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  to  define  what  is  core 
and  irreducible  (and  manage  around  that),  and 


(Missoula);  and  Susan  Stewart,  beadwork 
(Pryor). 

This  year  marks  the  27th  annual  Kentucky 
Crafted  event,  considered  by  many  as  one 
of  the  premier  fine  handcraft  shows  in  the 
country.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  top  10  art 
fairs  by  AmericanStyle  magazine,  Kentucky 
Crafted  is  also  one  of  the  top  10  festivals  and 
events  listed  by  the  Kentucky  Tourism  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Kentucky  Arts  Council. 

The  Kentucky  launch  involved  the  coop¬ 
erative  efforts  of  three  organizations.  The 
Montana  World  Trade  Center’s  participa¬ 
tion  was  funded  in  part  by  a  Small  Business 
Administration  grant  from  the  US  Department 
of  Commerce  as  part  of  the  EnterpriseMon- 
tana  Program.  The  launch  received  additional 
support  from  the  Montana  Department  of 
Commerce  through  their  trade  show  assistance 
program  and  from  the  Governor’s  Office  for 
Economic  Development. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  was  involved 
through  its  new  “To  Market  We  Go,”  which  is 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Leveraging  Invest¬ 
ments  in  Creativity  program.  This  program  fo¬ 
cuses  on  helping  rural  Montana  artists  become 
market  ready  by  developing  the  tools  neces¬ 
sary  to  compete  in  larger  markets  through 
workshops  and  cohort  development. 

The  Montana  artists  were  accompanied  by 
Geoff  Sutton,  program  director  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  World  Trade  Center;  and  Alyce  Krantz, 
also  from  the  MWTC;  Cindy  Kittredge,  folk 
art  and  market  development  specialist  at  the 


I  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to  define  how  we 
will  grow  and  innovate  from  that  core  position 
at  the  point  at  which  we  are  able  to  expand 
once  again.  We  shrink  to  grow. 

Emphasize  creative  sector 
economic  value 

We  have  built  up  a  very  important  narrative 
over  the  past  20  years  regarding  the  importance 
in  economic  development  terms  of  the  work 
that  we  do. 

I  do  not  need  to  recount  the  various  dimen¬ 
sions  to  this  audience:  they  range  from  regional 
sector  value  to  the  critical  inputs  of  creativity 
in  all  aspects  of  the  production  and  circulation 
of  goods,  to  the  importance  of  creativity  to 
21st  century  workforce  skills  that  span  many 
occupations,  to  the  residential  and  commercial 
real-estate  aspects  of  arts  and  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  and  entrepreneurs. 

Arts  organizations  and  cultural  entrepreneurs 
straddle  the  business  world  and  civil  society  as 
well  as  any  category  of  people.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  be  shy  regarding  the  economic  value  of 
what  we  do.  We  have  ready-to-go  projects  with 
economic  meaning  that  are  every  bit  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  restoring  a  road. 

Stand  up  for  the  counter-cultural 
logic  of  creativity 

This  is  a  society  in  need  of  breaking  out  of 
the  consensus  logic  that  all  too  often  drives  us 
over  the  cliff.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  we  lack 
the  essential  mirrors  and  symbols  that  allow  us 
to  expand  the  bounds  of  legitimacy,  ask  ques¬ 
tions  in  new  ways,  demonstrate  the  irrationality 
of  bubble  logic,  and  explore  the  suddenness 
and  complexity  of  disruptive  change. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  I  go  to 
the  theatre.  I  want  to  be  challenged  and  forced 
to  look  inside  and  outside  simultaneously.  I 
want  to  laugh  at  the  seriousness  of  our  collec¬ 
tive  folly.  1  want  to  be  able  to  recognize  the 
drive  over  the  cliff  and  the  other  roads  that 
could  be  taken. 

So  my  most  important  point  is  that  you 
have  a  contribution  not  only  as  citizens,  but 
as  creative  people  and  producers  to  help  us 
understand  the  world  we  live  in,  in  new  ways. 
And  you  should  not  shy  away  from  saying 
something  about  all  of  this  in  the  ways  that  are 
most  authentic  to  your  own  craft. 


Leonda  Fast  Buffalo  Horse  adjusts  her 
display  at  Kentucky  Crafted:  The  Market. 


Montana  Arts  Council;  and  Dyani  Bingham, 
Indian  art  market  development  manager. 

Anyone  wanting  additional  information 
about  MAC’s  “To  Market  We  Go”  program 
should  contact  Cindy  Kittredge  at  406-468- 
4078  or  elkittredge@dishmail.net. 


Arts  organizations  and 
cultural  entrepreneurs 
straddle  the  business 
world  and  civil  society 
as  well  as  any  category 
of  people.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  be  shy  regarding 
the  economic  value  of 
what  we  do. 


when  artists  travel  to  Kentucky 
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MNA  launches 
webpage  on 
stimulus  act 

The  Montana 
Nonprofit  Association 
has  launched  a  new 
Stimulus  Act  page, 
www.mtnonprofit. 
org/stimulus.aspx, 
designed  to  provide 
valuable  resources  on 
the  federal  economic 
stimulus  act. 

The  page  includes: 

•  An  overview  of 
the  stimulus  package; 

•  Information  on 
grant  opportunities; 

•  Montana-specific 
information; 

•  Ways  to  track 
stimulus  spending; 
and 

•  Other  resources 
about  the  stimulus. 

Contact  jackie 
Boyle,  the 
MNA's  public 
policy  director,  at 
jboyle@mtnonprofit. 
org  with  any 
questions. 


■ 
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National  Folk 
Festival 
continues  to 
seek  sponsors 

In  February,  the 
Dennis  and  Phyllis 
Washington  Foun¬ 
dation  dramatically 
increased  its  support 
for  the  National  Folk 
Festival  (return¬ 
ing  to  Butte  this 
July  1 0-1 2)  with  a 
$50,000  grant  -  but 
with  a  catch.  They 
challenged  other 
Montana  busi¬ 
nesses  to  match  that 
grant  and  if  they 
did  so  before  the 
end  of  March,  the 
foundation  would 
contribute  an  addi¬ 
tional  $50,000  to  the 
event. 

"The  National  Folk 
Festival  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  potential 
to  help  build  a  large 
repeat  tourism  base 
for  western  Mon¬ 
tana,"  said  Deborah 
Doyle  McWhinney, 
CEO  and  president 
of  the  foundation. 
"And,  we  would  like 
to  see  the  festival 
grow  and  prosper  as 
a  signature  summer 
event  for  all  of  west¬ 
ern  Montana." 

Now,  festival 
organizers  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  the 
challenge  has  been 
met,  thanks  to  sev¬ 
eral  Montana  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Despite  this  most 
recent  success, 
sponsorships  are  still 
being  sought  and 
contributions  are 
needed  to  help  the 
festival  meet  fund¬ 
raising  goals. 

For  more  details 
about  how  the 
National  Folk  Festival 
is  shaping  up,  visit 
www.nationalfolk 
festival.com. 


News  for  Nonprofits 


Independent  contractors,  employees  and  workers'  comp 


By  Carleen  Layne 
Montana  Arts  Council  Accountant 

Independent  contractor  or  employee?  This 
question  turns  out  to  be  very  complex  and 
fraught  with  peril  for  nonprofit  cultural 
organizations. 

There  is  increasing  state  and  federal  scrutiny 
about  the  question.  We’re  going  to  talk  about 
our  own  state’s  regulations  in  this  issue  of  State 
of  the  Arts. 

In  Montana,  the  line  has  been  sharply  drawn 
and  has  made  the  situation  very  black  and 
white,  where  there  once  seemed  to  be  some 
shades  of  gray.  The  driving  force  behind  all  of 
this  regulation  is  the  question  “who  will  pay  the 
bill  if  anyone  is  hurt?” 

In  2005,  because  of  a  2003  Montana 
Supreme  Court  Case  (Wild  vs.  Fregein),  the 
Montana  Legislature  significantly  revised  the 
Montana  Independent  Contractor  laws. 

The  law  now  requires  that  independent 
contractors  either  have  the  exemption  certificate 
or  purchase  workers’  compensation  insurance 
coverage  on  themselves.  Failure  to  obtain  the 
exemption  certificate  or  workers’  compensation 
insurance  will  result  in  the  state  treating  the 
worker  as  an  employee  of  the  hiring  agent. 

Hiring  agents  will  be  responsible  for  claims 
for  injuries  or  occupational  diseases  and  for 
payment  of  premium  on  the  wages  of  those 
considered  their  employees. 

To  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  an 
independent  contractor,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  (DLI)  must  approve  an 
application  for  an  1C  exemption  certificate 

Changes  to  Form 

By  Katie  Cook 

Galusha,  Higgins  and  Calusha 

The  federal  Form  990  information  return 
for  exempt  organizations  was  completely 
redesigned  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
Dec.  31,  2007. 

The  new  form  was  designed  for  several 
reasons,  including: 

•  Transparency  of  activities; 

•  Providing  the  IRS  and  stakeholders  with 
a  realistic  picture  of  the  organization  and  its 
operation; 

•  Providing  a  basis  for  comparing  the  orga¬ 
nization  to  similar  organizations;  and 

•  Promoting  tax  compliance. 

The  Form  990-EZ  filing  thresholds  have 
been  raised  to  allow  many  more  organizations 
to  file  Form  990-EZ.  Several  items  on  the 
form  have  changed,  but  not  as  substantially  as 
the  Form  990. 

Beginning  with  the  2008  tax  year,  an 
organization  may  file  a  Form  990-EZ  (rather 
than  a  Form  990)  if  it  satisfies  both  the  gross 
receipts  and  total  assets  tests  set  forth  in  the 
chart  that  follows: 


based  upon  a  submission  of  a  complete 
application  after  April  28.  2005,  and  the  person 
must  be  working  under  the  IC  exemption 
certificate. 

That’s  the  law  and  while  there  are 
exemptions,  none  of  them  seem  to  apply  to 
nonprofit  cultural  organizations.  We  worked 
with  DLI  this  past  fall  and  winter  to  craft  a 
partial  exemption  for  the  sector,  but  it  was  never 
introduced  by  the  Legislature. 

The  bar  owners  have  had  more  success  when 
a  Butte  legislator  introduced  an  exemption  in 
HB  598  for  entertainers.  This  bill  has  been 
amended  to  be  restricted  to  contract  musicians 
only,  although  contract  musician  is  not  defined 
in  the  bill.  It’s  on  its  way  to  the  House  and  it’s 
impossible  to  know  what  its  final  fate  will  be. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  about  giving  any 
additional  exemptions  and  HB  283  has  passed 
this  session  that  will  require  an  independent 
analysis  by  Labor  and  Industry  of  any  future 
requests  to  include: 

(a)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  employees 
statewide  who  would  become  exempt  from 
coverage  under  the  Workers’  Compensation 
Act; 

(b)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  employers 
statewide  who  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
provide  workers’  compensation  coverage  to  the 
exempt  workers; 

(c)  an  analysis  of  which  entity  would  become 
responsible  for  the  costs  of  injury; 

(d)  an  analysis  of  the  change  in  potential 
liability  to  an  employer  if  an  exempt  employee 
is  injured; 


The  new  form  has  been  redesigned  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  more  user-friendly  format.  The  new 
form  consists  of  an  1 1 -page  core  form,  and  16 
supplemental  schedules.  The  most  significant 
new  sections  to  the  core  form  include: 

•  Checklist  of  Required  Schedules  -  to  be 
used  by  the  organization  to  determine  which 
schedules  it  must  complete  and  file  with  the 
IRS  as  part  of  Form  990. 

•  Statements  Regarding  Other  IRS  Fil¬ 
ings  and  Tax  Compliance  -  used  to  report  an 
organization’s  compliance  with  other  federal 
tax  reporting  and  substantiation  requirements 
(filing  of  forms  1099  and  W-2,  for  example). 

•  Governance,  Management  and  Disclosure 
-  requiring  information  regarding  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  governing  body  and  management. 


(e)  an  estimate  of  the  reduction  in  total 
state  payroll  for  the  occupation  for  which  the 
exemption  is  being  requested;  and 

(f)  an  explanation  of  the  possible  social  costs 
of  allowing  the  exemption. 

There  is  a  recognition  that  costs  for  Workers 
Compensation  in  Montana  are  very  high 

-  Montana  has  the  second  highest  workers’ 
compensation  premium  rates  in  the  nation 

-  so  there  is  a  Senate  resolution  to  conduct  a 
review  of  Montana’s  workers’  compensation 
premium  cost  drivers  as  compared  to  premium 
cost  drivers  in  other  western  states  with  similar 
industries. 

All  in  all  this  is  very  complex,  with  both 
federal  and  state  regulation.  The  bottom  line,  as 
mentioned  above,  is  liability  -  a  lawsuit  over  an 
injury  could  annihilate  an  organization.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  an  employee  until  they  get  hurt, 
and  then  nobody  wants  to  be  an  Independent 
Contractor. 

There  seem  to  be  ways  to  comply  with  state 
law  without  being  horribly  impacted  -  one 
organization  has  demonstrated  that,  while  others 
have  found  the  price  to  be  very  steep  in  terms  of 
money  and  administrative  time  and  energy. 

Please  contact  me  with  questions  at 
clayne@mt.gov  or  406-444-6489. 1  may  send 
you  on  to  other  resources,  because  it’s  not  going 
to  just  go  away  and  we  need  to  figure  out  the 
best  legal  way  to  deal  with  it. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  where 
we  will  try  to  address  the  difference  between 
independent  contractors  and  employees,  and  the 
implication  this  has  for  Workers'  Comp. 


policies  and  disclosure  practices.  Key  policies 
the  IRS  wants  to  know  exist  include: 

•  Conflict  of  interest  policy  (and  annual 
statement); 

•  Whistleblower  policy; 

•  Record  retention  and  destruction  policy; 
and 

•  Executive  compensation  policy. 

These  policies  are  not  required,  but  are 

recommended  to  ensure  that  organizations 
are  performing  their  due  diligence  within  the 
governance  structure  each  year. 

For  additional  information,  visit  the 
IRS  website  www.irs.gov/charities  or  con¬ 
sult  with  your  CPA.  For  more  information, 
contact  Galusha,  Higgins  and  Galusha  at 
406-442-5520. 


990  affect  tax-exempt  organizations 


May  file  990  EZ  for: 

If  gross  receipts  are: 

If  total  assets  are: 

2008  tax  year  (filed  in  2009) 

<  $1  million 

<  $2.5  million 

2009  tax  year  (filed  in  201 0) 

<  $500,000 

<  $1 .25  million 

201 0  and  later  tax  years 

<  $200,000 

<  $500,000 

Communities  receive  $80,000  for  tourism-related  events 


Nine  Montana  communities  received  a  total  of  $80,000 
in  grant  funding  from  the  Travel  Montana’s  Special  Events 
Grant  Program  (SEGP),  through  the  Montana  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Anaconda,  Billings,  Drummond,  Glasgow,  Helena,  Livings¬ 
ton,  Poison,  Stevensville  and  Troy  will  use  the  SEGP  funds  to 
assist  in  the  marketing  and  promotion  of  tourism-related  events. 
The  events  were  selected  through  a  review  and  scoring  process 
conducted  by  Travel  Montana  and  members  of  the  Governor-ap¬ 
pointed  Tourism  Advisory  Council. 

“These  grants  will  help  enhance  events  that  showcase  our 
charming  towns  and  authentic  visitor  experiences,”  said  Gov. 
Brian  Schweitzer.  “Montana  is  a  place  like  no  other  and  this 
authenticity  is  what  draws  many  of  Montana’s  10  million  visitors 
each  year.” 

“Special  events  can  be  a  great  benefit  to  local  economies,” 
added  Anthony  Preite,  director  of  the  Montana  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Among  the  nine  recipients,  those  communities  receiving  fund¬ 
ing  for  arts-related  events  include: 


•  Anaconda:  $10,727  to  Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts 
Center  for  Art  in  Washoe  Park; 

•  Glasgow:  $3,200  to  the  Glasgow  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Agriculture  for  Bonnie  City  Blues  and  Brews  Festival; 

•  Helena:  $20,000  to  the  Northwest  Rendezvous  Group  for  the 
Western  Rendezvous  of  Art; 

•  Livingston:  $3,500  to  the  City  of  Livingston  for  Summer- 
fest;  and 

•  Troy:  $5,000  to  the  Troy  Fine  Arts  Council  for  the  Kootenai 
River  Bluegrass  Festival. 

The  SEGP  was  developed  in  2002  to  assist  communities  with 
economic  development  through  the  creation  and/or  enhancement 
of  new  annual,  on-going  events. 

Grant  funds  are  available  for  event  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tion  outside  a  100-mile  radius  of  the  event.  To  date,  the  SEGP 
program  has  provided  $492,500  in  grant  funding  to  70  events  in 
numerous  Montana  communities. 

The  deadline  for  the  next  round  of  grant  applications  will  be 
announced  in  mid-October  2009.  For  information,  contact  Travel 
Montana  at  406-841-2870. 
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Career  Profiles 


Luke  Walrath:  Dream  big  and  work  hard 


Welcome  to  Career  Profiles,  a  regular 
feature  of  State  of  the  Arts.  Many  of  you  have 
told  us  you  would  like  to  hear  from  artists 
around  the  state  who  are  succeeding  in  their 
businesses.  Luke  Walrath  of  Alpine  Theatre 
Project  tackles  our  questions  in  this  issue. 

Luke  Walrath  moved  to  Whitefish  from 
New  York  City  in  2002.  For  the  year-and-a- 
half  prior  to  the  move,  the  Milwaukee  native 
had  been  performing  in  the  Tony  Award-win¬ 
ning  revival  of  “42nd  Street”  on  Broadway. 

He  has  performed  on  three  continents  as 
a  singer,  dancer,  and  actor,  doing  anything 
from  playing  Puck  in  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  in  the  Ukraine,  to  singing  for  U.S. 
soldiers  across  Europe  with  the  USO,  to 
playing  Rolf  in  the  Broadway  National  Tour 
of  “The  Sound  of  Music”  star¬ 
ring  Richard  Chamberlain. 

He  cut  his  taps  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Minneapolis 
percussive  dance  company,  Joe 
Chvala  and  the  Flying  Foot 
Forum,  and  has  made  numerous 
appearances  on  television  and 
film. 

With  Betsi  Morrison  and 
David  Ackroyd,  he  founded 
Alpine  Theatre  Project  (ATP)  in 
2004,  and  has  performed  in  1 0 
of  their  productions,  as  well  as 
directing  “My  Fair  Lady,”  “A 
Christmas  Carol,”  “Dracula,” 

“The  Sound  of  Music,”  and  the 
regional  premiere  of  “Songs  for 
a  New  World.” 

He  will  be  directing  the 
regional  premiere  of  the  Tony 
Award-winning  musical,  “The 
25th  Annual  Putnam  County 
Spelling  Bee,”  this  summer.  He 
currently  serves  as  executive  director  of  ATP 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Whitefish  Chapter  of 
Rotary  International. 

For  more  on  ATP’s  upcoming  season,  visit 
www.alpinetheatreproject.org. 

How  did  you  know  this  is  what 
you  wanted  to  be? 

I  was  a  late  bloomer  as  far  as  making  a 
commitment  to  the  arts  as  a  profession.  I  be¬ 
gan  taking  dance  class  when  I  was  six  years 
old,  growing  up  in  Milwaukee,  WI,  which 
eventually  led  me  to  theatre.  But  I  didn’t  re¬ 
ally  make  the  decision  to  throw  caution  to  the 
wind  and  go  for  it  until  my  third  year  in  col¬ 
lege.  Up  to  that  point  I  loved  being  in  theatre, 
but  1  never  thought  it  was  something  I  could 
do  as  a  living. 

I  was  a  classics  major  at  the  time,  and 
was  sitting  in  a  lecture  on  Hellenistic  art  and 
architecture.  I  fell  asleep  during  the  lec¬ 
ture.  Upon  waking,  I  had  what  I  could  only 
describe  as  a  revelation.  I  knew  that  I  would 
never  be  truly  happy  unless  1  was  involved  in 
theatre.  That  was  my  calling. 

I  left  the  lecture,  marched  across  campus 
to  the  theatre  building,  and  walked  into  a 
professor’s  office  saying,  “I’d  like  to  change 
my  major.  I  want  to  get  to  work.  Now.”  Oh, 
that  and  seeing  “Singing  in  the  Rain”  when  I 
was  about  10  years  old.  I  wanted  to  be  Gene 
Kelly. 

How  did  you  get  started  in  your 
career? 

I  began  working  for  various  companies 
while  I  was  in  college  while  in  Minneapolis. 
The  Twin  Cities  has  a  thriving  arts  scene,  and 
I  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportu¬ 
nity  that  came  my  way.  I  began  working  with 
theatre  companies  like  Theatre  de  la  Jeune 
Lune,  the  Illusion  Theatre  and  the  History 
Theatre. 

My  stint  with  the  History  Theatre  allowed 
me  to  join  Actors’  Equity,  the  national  labor 
union  for  professional  stage  actors.  After 
that,  I  moved  to  New  York  City  and  hit  the 
ground  running,  auditioning  for  everything  I 
could. 


What  were  the  pivotal  moments 
on  your  path  to  building  your 
career? 

It  wasn’t  so  much  what  I  did  as  it  was  who 
I  met.  I  was  lucky  to  meet  some  incredible 
mentors  along  the  way:  people  who  really 
cared  about  my  development  as  an  artist. 

The  first  was  Mr.  Reilly,  my  dance  teacher. 
He  was  an  old  Broadway  hoofer  who  worked 
for  Jerome  Robbins  back  in  the  day.  He 
showed  me  that  dance  could  be  masculine, 
powerful. 

I  guess  then  I  met  a  director  named  Dale 
Gutzman.  He  taught  me  that  theatre  could  be 
outrageous,  wild  and  untamed.  And  in  college 
I  met  a  professor  named  Kent  Stephens,  who 
taught  me  about  the  diligence  required  to  be  a 
professional  actor. 


But  the  two  biggest  moments  in  my  life 
have  been  moving  to  New  York,  which  re¬ 
ally  jump-started  my  career,  and  coming  to 
Montana,  which  provided  the  inspiration  for 
starting  Alpine  Theatre  Project. 

What  role  did  education  play? 

I've  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  some 
incredible  teachers  in  my  life.  I  feel  I’ve  also 
had  the  good  sense  to  know  when  I  need  to 
learn  more. 

Starting  Alpine  Theatre  Project  was  chal¬ 
lenging,  since  neither  Betsi  (the  company’s 
co-founder)  nor  I  had  ever  been  on  this  side  of 
the  table  before.  So  I’ve  been  asking  a  lot  of 
questions  over  the  last  five  years  in  an  effort 
to  learn  as  much  as  I  can  about  the  business  of 
producing  theatre. 

Getting  on  my  soapbox  for  a  moment,  I  am 
appalled  at  the  treatment  the  arts  get  in  most 
of  our  schools.  So  often  schools  will  proclaim 
the  importance  of  the  arts  for  students,  and 
then  cut  or  refuse  funding  for  arts  programs. 
It’s  atrocious. 

I  wouldn’t  be  doing  what  I  am  doing  today 
if  I  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  get  involved  in 
some  great  theatre,  music  and  dance  programs 
as  a  child.  We  need  to  make  that  commitment 
to  our  children  and  demand  that  arts  educa¬ 
tion  receive  the  same  treatment  as  any  other 
program  in  a  child’s  education. 

What  role  did  your  family  and 
friends  play? 

They  have  been,  and  will  always  be,  every¬ 
thing. 

My  family  has  always  been  supportive, 
though  a  bit  cautious.  My  parents,  while  arts 
patrons,  have  always  stressed  pragmatism.  I 
think  it  s  a  Midwestern  thing.  They’ve  always 
been  cautious  about  my  desire  to  be  in  the  arts 
simply  because  it  is  a  notoriously  rocky  road. 
But  I  feel  I’ve  proven  to  them  that  the  road, 
while  rocky,  can  be  successfully  navigated. 

I  could  not  have  done  anything  without 
their  support,  and  my  brother’s.  This  busi¬ 
ness  is  too  difficult  as  it  is.  If  you  don’t  have 
a  good  support  system  (and  in  turn  support 
1  others),  it’s  damn  near  impossible. 


Did  help  come  from  some 
unexpected  places? 

Yes.  Montana.  Since  we  founded  Alpine 
Theatre  Project,  I  am  surprised,  almost 
on  a  daily  basis,  by  the  support  of  our 
community. 

Theatre  is  a  labor-intensive  industry.  The 
product  we  make  is  not  a  “thing”  but  an 
“experience.”  That  takes  people,  hard  work 
and  belief. 

We  have  been  fortunate  to  see  that  others 
believe  in  the  same  thing,  and  are  willing  to 
help  make  that  happen.  And  they  come  from 
unexpected  places. 

For  example,  there’s  a  service  station 
down  the  road  where  I  go  to  have  my  oil 
changed.  The  guys  who  work  there  are  pret¬ 
ty  grizzled  gear  heads.  Hard-living  types. 

I  went  in  there  last  summer  and  be¬ 
gan  making  small  talk.  Turns  out  they 
are  huge  theatre  buffs.  I  mean,  they 
know  musicals  currently  on  the  boards 
on  Broadway  and  everything. 

They  love  what  we’re  doing,  and 
wanted  to  donate  some  gifts  in-kind. 
Who  knew?  It  goes  to  show  you  that 
the  arts  are  for  everyone. 

Did  obstacles  appear  in 
unexpected  ways? 

Just  like  support,  obstacles  appear 
on  almost  a  daily  basis  When  I  was 
working  in  New  York  City,  it  was 
more  the  competition  that  created  an 
obstacle.  But  you  get  used  to  that,  and 
take  it  in  stride. 

Now,  we  deal  with  more  business- 
related  issues,  just  like  everyone  else. 
Funding  remains  the  constant  struggle. 
It  is  our  responsibility  as  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  to  remind  people  of  the  value  of  the 
arts  in  their  communities.  If  we  can  do  that 
effectively,  we  can  overcome  anything. 

How  did/do  the  financial 
resources  come  together  for  you 
to  produce  your  work? 

We  have  several  fund  development 
campaigns  going.  In  addition  to  our  An¬ 
nual  Fund  and  Corporate  Sponsorship 
campaigns,  we  have  three  groups  of  arts 
champions  who  have  committed  support 
over  a  five-year  period.  This  has  been  the 
backbone  of  our  survival. 

We  are  just  now  getting  into  applying 
for  grants,  as  well,  although  that’s  a  much 
tougher  process. 

Mainly,  we  contact  companies  and 
individuals  who  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  what  we  do  and  what  we  offer  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  ask  them  for  financial  support.  I 
believe  so  much  in  what  we  do  that  I  relish 
the  opportunity  to  try  and  get  other  people 
as  excited  as  I  am  about  ATP. 

What  advice  would  you  offer 
artists  in  Montana  who  are  trying 
to  build  their  careers? 

First  of  all,  passion  is  everything.  If  you 
don’t  want  it  with  every  fiber  of  your  being, 
do  something  else.  You  MUST  be  passion¬ 
ate  about  what  you  do. 

Secondly,  get  involved  in  absolutely 
everything  you  can.  If  you  want  to  be  an 
actor,  get  involved  in  your  school’s  drama 
program.  If  your  school  doesn’t  have  one. 
start  one. 

Also,  get  involved  in  community  the¬ 
atres,  professional  theatres,  or  anything  that 
will  add  to  your  training.  Get  involved  in 
all  aspects  of  production,  too.  It’s  all  part  of 
the  final  work,  and  you  need  to  know  and 
respect  that. 

Montana  is  unique  in  many  ways. 
Inspiration  is  all  around  you.  Space  is  all 
around  you.  Possibilities  are  all  around  you. 
You  just  have  to  find  them  or  create  them. 
Dream  big  and  work  hard! 


Luke  Walrath,  left,  with  Alpine  Theatre  Project  co-founders 
Betsi  Morrison  and  David  Ackroyd. 


Wanted: 

Photos  of 
Virginia  and 
Nevada  cities 

Calling  all  photog¬ 
raphers!  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  Chamber 
is  looking  for  images 
of  Virginia  City  and 
Nevada  City  to  be 
used  to  promote 
the  area  as  a  tourist 
destination. 

The  chamber  plans 
to  create  photo  col¬ 
lages  in  digital  frames 
and  distribute  these 
frames  to  other  area 
chambers,  including 
Bozeman  and  West 
Yellowstone. 

The  chamber  is 
seeking  photographs 
of  scenery,  action, 
historic  features, 
commerce,  events 
and  tourism. 

To  submit  photos 
to  this  project,  burn 
them  to  a  CD  and 
mail  them  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  Chamber, 
P.O.  Box  218,  Virginia 
City,  59755.  High- 
resolution  photos 
may  also  be  emailed 
to  info@virginiacity. 
com.  Please  include  a 
photo  credit. 
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Flathead  Valley 
artists  invited 
to  offer  input 
on  Arts  Hub 

Columbia  Falls  art¬ 
ist  David  Eubank  is 
conducting  a  project 
feasibility  study  to 
determine  if  an  Arts 
Hub  -  an  artist's  co¬ 
operative  gallery  with 
rental  studio  space 
project  -  would  be 
economically  viable 
in  the  Columbia  Falls 
area. 

The  proposed 
project  would  offer 
studio  rentals  priced 
at  $1  75  to  $500  per 
month.  A  coopera¬ 
tive  art  gallery  would 
serve  the  core  group 
of  artists  as  well  as 
regional  member 
artists. 

The  project  intent 
is  to  create  a  cluster 
of  arts  activity  in  the 
Columbia  Falls  area. 
Specific  activities  and 
location  are  in  the 
development  stages 
and  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  participat¬ 
ing  members/artists. 

"Your  participation, 
ideas  and  opinions 
are  important  to 
the  development  of 
the  project,"  says 
Eubank. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  contact  the  artist 
at  406-253-4389  or 
email  davideubank 
@bresnan.net. 


Whitefish  Journal 

Submissions  should  challenge  and  surprise  the  reader 


By  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle, 

Executive  Assistant  and 
Percent-for-Art  Manager 

Recently,  I  found  myself  jotting  down  a  list 
of  questions  that  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Whitefish 
Review’s  founding  editor,  Brian  Schott.  In 
reading  his  replies  to  me,  I  thought  that  others 
rpight  enjoy  reading  his  answers  as  well. 

KBH:  How  did  the  idea  for  the  journal 
originate? 

BS:  To  give  you  some  background,  I’ve 
been  doing  graduate  work  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  summer  term  for  the  past  three 
years,  pursuing  a  master  of  arts  degree  with  a 
concentration  in  creative  writing. 

When  I  returned  to  White- 
fish  after  the  first  summer  term 
in  2006, 1  began  to  think  that 
there  wasn’t  a  creative  publica¬ 
tion  in  this  area  that  catered  to 
writers  and  artists.  I  gathered 
a  few  friends  who  liked  the 
idea,  and  we  began  soliciting 
work  and  talking  up  our  idea. 

The  idea  started  quite  small, 
but  quickly  picked  up  steam. 

Now,  we’re  receiving  submis¬ 
sions  from  around  the  world 
and  publishing  nationally-ac¬ 
claimed  writers,  photographers 
and  artists. 

KBH:  Who  else  helps  you  with  the  jour¬ 
nal? 

BS:  Mike  Powers  and  Ryan  Friel  are  the 
managing  editors.  Ian  Griffiths  is  the  art  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Adam  Blue  is  associate  art  editor.  My 
wife  Lyndsay  manages  the  website.  Because 
of  the  number  of  submissions  I  am  putting 
together  an  editorial  board. 

KBH:  How  old  is  the  journal? 

BS:  We’ve  published  four  issues  -  two  per 
year.  We’ve  been  working  on  it  for  two  years. 

KBH:  What  was  your  first  publication 
date? 

BS:  June  2007.  It  was  so  exciting  opening 
that  first  box  of  books. 

KBH:  How  long  did  it  take  from  concept 
to  first  crisp  copy? 

BS:  About  ten  months. 

KBH:  What  perspective  guides  or  directs 
the  editors  when  reviewing  submissions? 

BS:  An  open  mind.  When  we  wake  up  the 
next  day  thinking  about  a  piece  we  have  read, 
that  is  a  good  indicator.  It  should  surprise  us. 

It  should  challenge  us. 

Since  we  receive  so  many  submissions 

more  than  300  each  reading  period  -  and 
can  only  publish  around  30,  we  also  look 
to  develop  a  subtle  narrative  of  the  whole 
-  where  individual  pieces  relate  to  one  an- 

Tech  Talk:  Social 

By  Mark  Ratledge 

Artists  and  art  organizations  need  to  have 
a  presence  on  the  internet,  but  sometimes  it 
can  be  a  complicated  affair,  what  with  getting 
a  domain,  putting  together  a  website  and  then 
updating  that  site.  But  one  possibility  for  an 
easier  web  presence  is  using  some  of  the  free 
social  networking  services. 

Social  networks  are  currently  one  of  the 
biggest  traffic  draws  on  the  internet,  with 
Facebook  accounts  now  numbering  close  to 
200  million  and  My  space  having  close  to  100 
million  users  worldwide. 

The  concept  behind  social  networking  is 
finding  people,  such  as  old  classmates  and 
friends,  and  connecting  with  new  people.  And 
social  networks  make  the  mechanics  of  that 
very  easy.  You  can  easily  open  a  “profile,” 
and  fill  it  out  with  your  personal  details  and 
include  music,,  graphics,  video  and  “blog” 
about  whatever  you  like. 

What  you  essentially  get  is  your  own  free 
website.  And  that  makes  social  networking 
services  something  that  can  be  used  by  both 


other.  Also,  our  12-page  center  spread  show¬ 
cases  photos  and  art  in  color  on  thick  stock, 
followed  by  commentaries  to  bring  people 
deeper  into  the  mind  of  the  artist. 

KBH:  Why  the  choice  to  include  artists 
and  writers  of  the  region  rather  than  exclu¬ 
sively  featuring  Montanans? 

BS:  I’ve  always  been  taught  to  think  big. 
While  50  percent  of  the  work  we  publish 
generally  is  from  Montana,  and  I  want  to 
keep  Montana  writers  and  artists  as  a  prior¬ 
ity,  I  wanted  to  open  it  up  to  anyone  who  had 
something  mindful  to  say  or  show,  and  try  to 
peg  it  to  the  mountains  where  possible. 

KBH:  Do  you  pay  for  your 
submissions? 

BS:  We  pay  $10  per  page 
or  negotiate  extra  copies  to 
the  contributor.  We  don’t  have 
much  money  right  now,  but  it’s 
a  token  gesture  since  writers 
and  artists  are  often  asked  to 
do  things  for  nothing.  We’re 
looking  for  grants  so  we  can 
pay  our  contributors  more. 

KBH:  Do  you  run  any 
“contests”  or  have  an  opinion 
on  the  writers  submitting  to 
journals  that  do  so? 

BS:  We  don’t  do  contests.  No  time  right 
now.  I  think  contests  are  fine  if  the  jour¬ 
nal  is  reputable  and  the  submission  fee  is 
reasonable. 

KBH:  What  has  been  the  best  part  of  your 
journey  so  far? 

BS:  Without  a  doubt,  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  part  of  our  work  has  been  connecting 
with  other  creative  people.  And  I  have  been 
absolutely  floored  by  the  generosity  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  authors  we  have  been  lucky  to  work 
with.  I  wrote  Bill  Kittredge  a  letter  when  we 
were  putting  our  first  issue  together  and  my 
phone  rang  two  days  later.  We  got  an  inter¬ 
view  and  an  unpublished  story.  I  have  been 
humbled  by  people’s  offers  to  help  us. 

KBH:  What’s  been  the  hardest? 

BS:  Beyond  trying  to  figure  out  the 
business  part  of  it  while  staying  away  from 
traditional  advertising  revenues,  there  is  a  lot 
of  great  writing  that  we  have  to  pass  over. 

It’s  a  roller-coaster  ride  of  emotions  trying  to 
make  it  work. 

KBH:  What  three  pieces  of  advice  would 
you  offer  to  someone  considering  a  submis¬ 
sion  to  your  journal? 

BS:  First,  we  hope  that  they  would  order  a 
copy  of  the  journal  and  become  familiar  with 
our  particular  style.  If  their  story  or  art  relates 
to  the  mountains  and  wilderness,  and  is  not  a 
travelogue,  all  the  better. 


artists  and  arts  organizations. 

All  social  networks  feature  more  than 
just  young  people;  the  50  and  older  crowd  is 
currently  one  of  the  fastest  growing  groups 
of  internet  users,  so  you  won’t  be  out  of  your 
demographic  element.  But  I  suggest  Face- 
book  over  Myspace,  because  Facebook  is 
a  bit  more  mature  and  has  new  features  for 
organizations. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  (MAM)  has 
had  a  formal  website  for  years,  according  to 
Linden  How,  director  of  visitor  services  at 
MAM.  But  she  has  also  established  Myspace 
and  Facebook  pages  for  the  museum,  mostly 
for  the  younger  demographic. 

“It’s  important  for  MAM  to  establish  our 
presence  with  young  people,”  she  notes.  “Our 
mission  includes  education  through  contem¬ 
porary  art,  and  we  strive  to  reach  new  popula¬ 
tions  and  foster  the  perception  of  museums 
as  valuable  places  of  learning.”  Linden  uses 
social  networking  to  market  the  museum’s 
receptions  and  gallery  talks  each  month. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Lastly,  we  want  our  pieces  to  challenge 
the  reader  and  viewer,  to  surprise  them  in 
unexpected  ways. 

KBH:  What  are  the  three  most  serious  mis¬ 
takes  you  see  in  submissions  to  your  journal? 

BS:  For  photographers,  we  often  receive 
shots  that  don’t  have  depth  to  them.  By  that 
I  mean,  they  are  simply  beautiful  photos,  but 
don’t  have  an  interesting  narrative  or  back- 
story  to  them. 

Second,  since  we  accept  simultaneous 
submissions,  sometimes  the  stories  just  don’t 
seem  like  they  have  been  submitted  with  seri¬ 
ous  regard  for  what  we  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish.  As  with  all  good  writing,  the  opening 
had  better  grab  us  quickly. 

KBH:  Do  you  plan  to  expand  the  number 
of  volumes  per  year  in  the  near  future? 

BS:  Maybe.  And  sure,  we’d  like  to.  But 
right  now  this  is  all  we  can  handle  since  it 
takes  so  much  time  to  review  submissions 
and  so  much  effort  and  energy  doing  the  rest 
of  the  business  of  publishing.  We  need  more 
time!  And,  we  need  more  money. 

We  are  applying  for  non-profit  status  to 
try  to  “grow  the  business”  and  to  ensure  that 
this  worthy  venture  can  continue.  This  part 
of  the  enterprise  we  do  in  our  “spare”  time, 
and  while  it  has  been  driven  by  a  pure  love 
of  the  project,  that  “fuel”  will  soon  run  out  if 
we  can’t  figure  out  a  way  to  pay  ourselves  a 
stipend  and  expand  the  business. 

We’re  getting  incredible  feedback  on  our 
efforts,  and  amazing  support  from  individuals 
and  businesses  who  have  written  us  checks 
to  cover  the  expensive  costs  of  publishing 
and  distribution.  We  seem  to  be  meeting  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  our  readers  and 
hope  that  we  can  increase  the  circulation  and 
expand  distribution  in  the  next  phase  of  our 
journey.  I’m  really  hopeful  and  excited  by  the 
challenge. 

KBH:  Any  other  plans? 

BS:  I’d  really  like  to  expand  the  efforts 
of  the  Whitefish  Review  to  offer  readings  by 
acclaimed  authors,  and  maybe  experiment 
with  “open  mic”  situations,  where  we  encour¬ 
age  emerging  writers  to  come  tell  their  tales 
before  an  audience.  I’d  also  like  to  create 
writing  workshops,  where  we  invite  writers 
to  Whitefish  to  expand  their  craft  in  a  group 
setting,  under  the  tutelage  of  some  of  the 
respected  authors  we  have  been  privileged 
to  publish.  There  is  also  a  writing  group  up 
in  Femie,  BC,  who  we  are  working  with  on 
ideas  to  host  readings  by  U.S.  and  Canadian 
authors. 

The  submission  reading  period  for  the  win¬ 
ter  issue  is  July  15-Oct.  15.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.WhitefishReview.com  or  call 
406-261-6190. 


Mark  Ratledge  owns  Songdog  Tech, 

LLC,  an  Information  Consulting  business 
in  Missoula  (www.songdogtech.net). 

He  has  received  a  MAC  Fellowship  in 
Photography,  acted  as  a  MAC  grants 
advisor  and  currently  serves  on  the 
Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Projects  Advisory 
Committee. 


networking  for  artists  and  organizations 
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Law  and  the  Art  World 


Indian  Arts  and  Crafts:  A  follow-up 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2008 

In  the  January-February  2007  issue  of 
State  of  the  Arts  I  discussed  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Act  of  1990,  its  history,  develop¬ 
ment  and  purposes.  Following  that  article, 
and  more  recently,  several  Indian  jewelers 
have  requested  that  I  do  a  follow-up  and  re¬ 
visit  some  of  the  regulations  and  terminology 
governing  these  arts  and  crafts. 

Originally,  I  was  motivated  to  write  the 
article  because  of  increasing  amounts  of  fake 
Indian  jewelry  being  imported  from  foreign 
countries  and  being  produced  by  non-Indian 
producers  in  the  United  States,  as  well.  This 
continuing  influx  of  fakes  and  “reproduc¬ 
tions”  remains  a  problem  and  adversely  af¬ 
fects  the  livelihood  of  many  Indian  artists  and 
craftsmen. 

The  original  act,  combined  with  the  Indian 
Arts  and  Crafts  Enforcement  Act  of  2000, 
is  designed  to  promote  the  sale  of  arts  and 
crafts  actually  produced  by  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives.  These  two  acts  prohibit 
the  misrepresentation  of  Indian  arts  and  craft 
products  within  the  United  States. 

These  laws  are  consumer-oriented  truth- 
in-advertising  laws  making  it  illegal  to  offer 
or  display  for  sale  any  goods  in  a  manner  that 
falsely  suggests  that  they  are  Indian-made 
or  the  products  of  a  particular  Indian  tribe  or 
cultural  organization. 

Definitions  and  descriptions  were  provided 
in  the  acts  for  reference  in  identifying  fakes 
and  counterfeit  products  intended  to  be  passed 
off  as  authentic  Indian-made  crafts.  Several 
definitions  are  helpful  as  follows: 

•  The  term  “Indian”  means  any  individual 
who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe,  or  for 
(he  purposes  of  this  section  is  certified  as  an 
Indian  artisan  by  an  Indian  tribe; 

•  The  term  “Indian  tribe”  means:  Any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  Alaska  Native  vil¬ 
lage,  or  other  organized  group  or  community 
which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  special 
programs  and  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians;  or 

•  Any  Indian  group  that  has  been  formally 
recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by  a  state  leg¬ 
islature  or  by  a  state  commission  or  similar 
organization  legislatively  vested  with  state 
tribal  recognition  authority. 

The  term  “certified  Indian  artisan”  seems 
to  be  designed  for  a  person  who  is  biologi¬ 
cally  an  Indian,  or  of  partial  Indian  heritage, 
but  not  a  member  of  a  specific  tribe,  who  is 


Tech  Talk 

(from  previous  page) 

Those  are  the  same  capabilities  that 
an  individual  artist  can  employ.  You  can 
upload  images  of  your  artwork,  videos  of 
performances,  and  even  link  to  services 
such  as  Google  Checkout  and  PayPal  to 
sell  work. 

Go  to  Facebook.com  or  Myspace.com 
and  search  for  your  art  medium  or  your 
location  in  Montana  and  see  what  others 
have  already  done.  That  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  number  of  artists  using  social 
networking  and  also  give  you  some  ideas 
of  what  is  possible  to  do  with  a  profile. 

If  you’re  still  at  a  loss,  find  a  local  teen 
to  help,  or  get  a  book  from  the  library  on 
social  networks  in  general,  or  one  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Facebook  or  Myspace.  ' 

What  about  people  finding  you  and 
your  work?  Google  and  all  the  other 
search  engines  index  the  social  network¬ 
ing  sites,  so  your  profile  or  organization's 
name  will  be  indexed  by  all  the  search 
engines  and  anyone  will  be  able  to  find 
you.  But  keep  your  profile  professional, 
because  everything  you  post  will  be 
searchable. 


certified  by  the  governing  body  of  a  tribe  as 
a  non-member  Indian  artisan.  This  person’s 
work  is  then  classified  as  Indian  made. 

There  are  other  helpful  definitions  to  the 
collector  and  consumer  that  have  developed 
from  the  interpretation  of  these  laws,  terms  of 
use  in  the  Indian  arts  cultures  and  communi¬ 
ties  and  accepted  usages  in  the  marketplace, 
as  follows: 

•  Handmade  means  that  the  item  is  entirely 

made  from  raw  materials  and  fabricated  by 
hand;  . 

•  Handcrafted  means  that  the  item  is  made 
by  assembling  pre-made  parts  and  pieces 
that  are  of  natural  or  stabilized  materials,  for 
example,  silver,  gold,  turquoise  or  stabilized 
turquoise; 

•  Machine-made  means  that  the  item  is 
made  from  the  machine  stamping,  casting, 
cutting  or  other  mechanical  processes  where 
no  actual  handwork,  other  than  the  operating 
of  the  machine,  is  used. 

Regarding  metals: 

•  Sterling  silver  is  .925  percent  silver  and 
should  be  stamped  “sterling,”  or,  less  often, 
simply  .925  in  older  pieces.  Sometimes  in 
older  pieces,  silver  coins  (coin  silver)  were 
melted  and  re-cast  into  jewelry. 

•  Nickel  silver  is  not  silver  at  all,  but  an 
alloy  of  nickel  and  zinc. 

•  Gold  is  gold.  Pure  gold  is  24  karat;  14 
karat  gold  is  14/24  pure,  for  example.  Some¬ 
times  we  see  the  term  “gold  filled.”  Gold  filled 
is  1/20  gold  to  base  metal,  often  shown  as 
1/20  14  karat  gold-filled.  This  means  that  1/20 
or  five  percent  of  the  total  weight  is  14  karat 
gold.  This  would  appear  typically  on  a  piece 
of  jewelry  as  1/20  14k  GF. 

Regarding  stones,  primarily  turquoise: 

•  Natural  means  that  the  stone  is  a  natural 

stone,  which  has  not  been  dyed  or  color  cn- 
hanced,  glued,  injected  with  resins  or  other¬ 
wise  enhanced.  It  has  only  been  cut,  shaped 
and  polished  for  setting  in  a  ring  or  bracelet. 
Natural  turquoise  is  very  fragile. 

•  Stabilized  means  that  a  softer  natural 
stone  has  been  infused  with  resins  or  epoxies 
to  strengthen  the  natural  material  and  stabilize 
the  color.  Dyes  can  also  be  added  to  enhance 
the  color,  but  dyeing  is  not  part  of  the  stabiliz¬ 
ing  process. 

•  Man-made  refers  to  such  things  as  labora¬ 
tory-created  gems  such  as  synthetic  opals  and 
pearls,  and  synthetic  jewels  such  as  rubies  and 
diamonds. 

•  Reconstituted  means  that  mineral  (tur- 


New  websites  aid 

New  websites  continue  to  emerge, 
designed  to  help  artists  market  their  work. 
Newcomers  include  the  Montana  Artists 
Network,  montanaartistsnetwork.ning.com, 
and  Artists  of  the  USA  at  www.ArtistsOf 
TheUSA.com. 

David  Eubank  recently  launched  the 
Montana  Artists  Network,  a  website  created 
to  link  artists  throughout  the  state  in  a  central 
social  network  designed  to  promote  the  arts 
in  Montana.  The  free  site  allows  artists  to 
create  their  own  pages,  promote  their  work 
and  network  with  other  Montana  artists. 

The  format,  says  Eubank,  is  dynamic  and 
easy  to  use.  Users  may  employ  the  page  edi¬ 
tor  to  control  the  page  appearance  and  add 
other  technical  resources,  such  as  Twitter. 

“You  have  total  control  over  your  page,”  he 
says. 

Artist  can  create  blogs,  participate  in 
discussions  and  list  events.  They  may  also 
upload  photos  and  videos  of  their  artwork. 

The  network  is  open  to  anyone  interested 
in  promoting  the  arts  in  Montana,  including 
artists  and  galleries  and  art  organizations, 
professionals  and  patrons.  Eubanks  -  a  visual 
artist  himself  -  says  he  felt  Montana  art¬ 
ists  needed  a  site  “where  they  could  easily 
communicate  throughout  the  state  with  each 
other,  share  their  ideas  and  artwork,  and 


Bill  Frazier 


quoise)  dust,  chips  and  bits  are  mixed  with 
resins  and  compressed  into  a  solid  form, 
which  can  then  be  cut  and  shaped  as  desired. 

•  “Block,”  a  term  sometimes  seen  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Indian  jewelry,  is  essentially  a  plastic 
or  resinous  material  formed  and  colored 
to  simulate  turquoise,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  other  minerals  and  pyrites.  Once 
hardened,  it  can  be  cut  and  shaped  to  look 
somewhat  like  real  stone,  but  it  is  plastic. 

Beware  of  descriptive  terms  such  “Navajo 
inspired”  or  “American  Indian  inspired.” 
These  are  terms  indicative  of  fakes  and 
reproductions  with  marginal  or  no  intrinsic 
value. 

Hallmarks,  much  like  logos  and  trade¬ 
marks,  often  appear  on  Indian  jewelry.  The 
buyer  should  look  for  the  hallmarks,  but 
should  be  aware  that  they  are  a  more  modem 
touch.  Older  jewelry,  typically  before  the 
1950s-60s,  often  did  not  bear  hallmarks  or 
even  the  stamp  of  sterling. 

While  of  interest  to  most  buyers  and  col¬ 
lectors,  there  is  no  central  registry  of  such 
hallmarks  and  one  must  look  to  a  variety  of 
related  books  on  the  market  for  such  infor¬ 
mation,  none  of  which,  however,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  exhaustive  of  the  subject. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invaluable 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  He's  in  private  practice  in  Big 
Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at  406-932- 
5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net.  MAC 
thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permission  to 
reprint  this  series. 


Montana  artists 

promote  the  arts  in  Montana.” 

For  more  information,  email 
davideubank@bresnan.net  or  call  406-253- 
4389. 

Another  project,  launched  by  Tammy 
Kevwitch,  is  called  Artists  of  the  USA  (art- 
istsoftheusa.com).  It  aims  to  create  multi- 
media  products  such  as  magazines,  videos, 

TV  shows,  websites  and  kiosks  that  promote 
economic  development  through  education,  the 
arts  and  inexpensive  advertising. 

The  first  product,  a  magazine  called  Artists 
ofYellowstone  Country,  offers  free  promo¬ 
tion  to  local  visual  artists  around  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  magazine  is  financed  by  a 
combination  of  low-cost  advertising  for  local 
businesses,  product  sales  and  multimedia 
education. 

Kevwitch  also  plans  to  create  a  television 
show/DVD  titled  “Yellowstone  Country’s 
Got  Talent”  that  will  promote  local  perform¬ 
ing  artists  and  groups,  and  be  financed  by 
sponsors,  underwriters  and  through  product 
sales.  For  details,  call  406-223-6176  or  email 
tamara@artistsoftheusa.com. 

More  useful  websites  are  posted  online  at 
the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  website;  go  to 
art.mt.gov/resources/resources_weblinks3. 
asp#supp. 


Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

State  of  the  Arts  is 
now  available  online 
in  PDF  format  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil's  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  clicking  the 
first  item  (State  of  the 
Arts  Newspaper)  un¬ 
der  "Featured  Online 
Services"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page  and  selecting 
the  date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower  drop¬ 
down  box. 

By  clicking  on  the 
"Go"  button  you  will 
see  a  page  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  articles  for 
that  month,  with  the 
PDF  version  at  the 
very  top  of  the  list 
Each  issue  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  groups 
of  pages  for  easy 
viewing  so  just  pick 
a  link  from  the  list  of 
contents  and  off  you 
go! 

Your  computer  will 
need  Adobe  Reader 
to  view  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  freeware 
may  be  downloaded 
from  www.adobe. 
com/products/ 
acrobat/readstep2. 
html. 

Another  great  way 
to  Go  Green! 
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Go  Green! 

Co  paperless  and 
receive  State  of  the 
Arts  electronically. 

Sign  up  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 


Opportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
National 


The  Stevens  County  Historical  Society  and 
Museum  in  Morris,  MN,  is  holding  the  third 
annual  Horizontal  Grandeur  juried  fine  arts 
show  July  10-  Oct.  30,  2009.  Participation  in 
the  Horizontal  Grandeur  exhibition  is  open  to 
North  American  artists  who  reside  in  a  state 
or  province  with  a  prairie.  All  pieces  must  be 
related  to  the  prairie  in  some  way.  Submission 
guidelines,  a  downloadable  brochure  or  on-line 
submission  form  can  be  found  at  www.stevens 
historymuseum.com.  For  more  information  or 
to  request  a  brochure,  call  320-589-1719  or 
email  grandeur@stevenshistorymuseum.com. 
DEADLINE:  May  8,  2009. 

The  BECA  gallery’s  2009  summer  show, 
12x12x122,  is  an  experimental,  gallery-packed 
show  of  488  unframed  works  on  canvas  sized 
12x12  inches  at  a  stretcher  depth  of  no  more 
than  1.5  inches.  The  purpose  of  this  non-juried 
experimental,  group  exhibition  is  to  discover  and 
highlight  new  approaches  by  emerging  contem¬ 
porary  artists,  as  well  as  those  established  artists 
who  are  stretching  their  work  into  unfamiliar 
territory,  working  within  the  parameters  of  a 
format  of  12x12  inches  on  canvas.  All  artists 
at  least  18  years  of  age  from  any  country  may 
participate.  The  first  1 22  artists  to  enter  will  have 
their  works  exhibited;  work  will  not  be  accepted 
until  the  end  of  May.  Guidelines  are  posted  at 
becagallery.typepad.com/my_weblog/artist- 
submission-opptys.html.  For  more  information, 
contact  BECA  gallery,  527  St.  Joseph  Street, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130;  504-566-8999. 

The  American  Craft  Council  is  now  accept¬ 
ing  AltCraft  applications  for  their  show  in  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  14-16.  Sixteen  makers  will  be 
juried  into  this  bustling  section,  which  celebrates 
the  innovative  techniques  and  materials  of  the 
burgeoning  handmade  movement.  Located  at 
Fort  Mason  Center  on  the  San  Francisco  wa¬ 
terfront  between  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  this  show  features  250 
artists  and  serves  a  well-established  audience 
of  over  10,000  Bay  Area  craft  enthusiasts.  The 
average  booth  is  valued  at  $  1 ,000  but  as  part  of 
the  council’s  commitment  to  indie  crafters,  the 
cost  of  participation  is  just  $350,  which  includes 
a  10-ft.  skirted  table,  electricity  and  lighting 
trusses  in  a  shared  loft  space.  Send  inquiries  to 
Erikaataltcraft@craftcounciI.org.  DEADLINE: 
April  27,  2009. 

The  Utah  Public  Art  Program  is  requesting 
artist  qualifications  for  the  creation  of  site 
specific  public  art  at  the  new  building  for  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  Department 
of  Public  Safety  Driver’s  License  Division.  The 
budget  is  $35,000.  For  more  information  on  this 
and  other  projects,  visit  utahpublicart.org  or  call 
801-533-3586.  DEADLINE:  May  11,  2009. 


Want  the  latest  info  on  opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages  three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportunities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and 
arts  educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  information  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin  at 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the  sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
State  of  Montana 


The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History 
and  Swan  View  Coalition  are  co-hosting 
“Celebrating  the  Swan  Range,”  a  juried  photo 
contest  and  exhibit.  Professional  and  amateur 
photographs  taken  of  and  in  NW  Montana’s  Swan 
Mountain  Range  must  be  submitted  by  email 
by  May  3 1 .  Words  of  Swan  Range  appreciation 
to  accompany  the  photographs  are  encouraged 
but  optional.  Notification  of  acceptance  will  be 
sent  in  mid-June.  Exhibition  dates  are  Aug.  25- 
Sept.  5 .  Rules  and  entry  form  are  available  solely 
online  at  www.swanview.org/photo_contest. 
html.  Please,  no  phone  calls  requesting  forms. 
DEADLINE:  May  31,  2009. 

The  24th  Annual  Montana  Cowboy  Poetry 
Gathering  and  Western  Music  Rendezvous 

will  be  held  August  13-16  at  The  Yogo  Inn 
in  Lewistown,  MT.  Cowboy  poets,  western 
musicians  and  art  and  gear  vendors  are  invited 
to  inquire  and  participate  in  this  year’s  gather¬ 
ing.  Information  can  be  obtained  by  calling 
the  Lewistown  Art  Center  at  406-535-8278, 
or  emailing  lac@midrivers.com  or  going  to 
www.lewistownartcenter.org.  Written  inquiries 
should  be  sent  to  the  Lewistown  Art  Center, 
801  W.  Broadway,  Lewistown,  MT  59457. 

The  Choteau  Jaycees  are  seeking  art  and  craft 
vendors  for  their  annual  Summer  Festival,  all 
day  July  3  in  the  City  Park  in  Choteau,  MT. 
Booth  space  is  $20  if  postmarked  by  June  20; 
$25  thereafter.  Call  406-466-3139  or  email 
corimckay@hotmail.com. 

The  Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts 
Gallery  will  be  hosting  “My  Montana,”  a 
multi-media  exhibit  exploring  Montana’s  past 
and  present,  opening  June  1.  Interested  artists 
may  contact  Patricia  Stewart  at406-253- 1778  or 
email  artworks@patriciastewart.com.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  located  in  the  Northwest  Healthcare 
Healing  Arts  Gallery  in  the  cafeteria  hallway  of 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center.  You  are  also 
invited  to  send  jpegs  of  your  work. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Festival  is  holding  a  poster 
contest  for  its  annual  festival,  which  will  be  held 
Aug.  7-9  in  Bozeman,  MT.  Artists  of  all  ages 
and  levels  of  expertise  are  encouraged  to  enter. 
There  is  a  $  1 ,000  grand  prize.  Image  size  of  the 
entry  must  be  18”  x  24”  vertical  or  horizontal. 
All  media  types  are  accepted.  Guidelines  and 
applications  are  available  at  www.sweetpea- 
festival.org.  For  more  information,  email 
poster@sweetpeafestival.org.  DEADLINE: 
May  1,  2009. 

The  14th  Annual  Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival 

announces  a  call  to  artists  working  in  all  rnqdia 
to  submit  entries  for  its  juried  arts  and  crafts 
show.  The  festival  i  s  sponsored  by  the  Ennis  Arts 
Association  and  will  take  place  Aug.  8  in  the 
beautiful  Peter T.’s  Park,  formerly  the  Wild  Rose 
Park,  in  downtown  Ennis,  MT.  For  an  applica¬ 
tion,  write  to  Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival,  c/o 
Margie  Reck,  340  Bear  Creek  Loop,  Cameron, 
MT  59720;  call  Margie  at  406-682-4416,  or 
email  redmtnranch@yahoo.com.  DEADLINE: 
May  15,  2009. 


Montana  Watercolor  Society  announces  its 
27th  annual  juried  art  exhibition,  Watermedia 
2009.  Watermedia  art  includes  watercolor, 
gouache,  acrylic,  inks  and  collage  on  paper. 
Juror  of  selection  and  awards  is  nationally 
known  artist  Don  Andrews.  Over  $5,000  in 
cash  and  merchandise  awards.  For  a  prospectus, 
send  a  #10  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to 
Watermedia  Chair,  Sandi  Busch,  2626  Bratton 
Way,  Stevensville,  MT  59870;  406-777-6909; 
email  sanbusl949@msn.com.  DEADLINE: 
May  1,2009. 

The  City  of  Bozeman  and  the  Gallatin  Art 
Crossing  are  pleased  to  announce  a  call  for 
entries  for  the  2009-2010  show  and  installa¬ 
tion.  This  year’s  show  will  be  accepting  up  to 
20  applications.  Creation  or  contribution  for 
the  Gallatin  Art  Crossing  is  an  opportunity  to 
have  your  work  marketed  and  on  display  in 
downtown  Bozeman  for  one  year.  Installation 
is  July  1 1 ;  pieces  need  to  be  ready  to  install  and 
sustainable  outdoors  without  maintenance  for 
one  year.  The  Visit  www.gallatinartcrossing.com 
for  more  information  and  application  materials. 
DEADLINE:  June  12,  2009. 

The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History 

is  hosting  a  themed  show  titled  Confluence: 
Montana’s  Rivers  July  3-Aug.  25.  The  show 
features  depictions  of  and  around  Montana’s 
great  rivers  and  is  open  to  all  artists  in  all  media 
living  and  working  in  Montana.  For  a  complete 
prospectus,  send  a  stamped  self-addressed  busi¬ 
ness-size  envelope  to  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and 
History,  Box  735,  Bigfork  MT  599 1 1 .  No  phone 
calls  please.  DEADLINE:  May  15,  2009. 

Festival  of  the  Arts  will  be  held  July  3-5  at  the 
Livingston  Depot  Center  in  Li  vingston.  MT.  Call 
406-222-2300 or  email  livingstondepot@gmail. 
com.  DEADLINE:  May  15,  2009. 

Western  Montana  Artisan  Fair  will  be  held 
Aug.  28-29  at  the  Daly  Mansion  in  Hamilton,  MT. 
A  benefit  for  the  Marcus  Daly  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  this  is  a  juried  event  of  finely  handcrafted 
three-dimensional  artwork.  For  application, 
email  rkulick@mdmh.org  or  call  406-375-4674. 
DEADLINE:  June  15,  2009. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


The  Creative  Capital  I  Warhol  Foundation 
Arts  Writers  Grant  Program  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  grantees  for  the  final  round  of  its 
three-year  pilot  phase,  and  pleased  to  announce 
the  renewal  of  the  Arts  Writers  Grant  Program 
for  a  five-year  period.  The  2009  grant  cycle 
will  open  for  submissions  on  April  27,  2009. 
Designed  to  encourage  and  reward  writing  about 
contemporary  art  that  is  rigorous,  passionate, 
eloquent  and  precise,  as  well  as  to  create  a 
broader  audience  for  arts  writing,  the  program 
aims  to  strengthen  the  field  as  a  whole  and  to 
ensure  that  critical  writing  remains  a  valued 
mode  of  engaging  the  visual  arts.  These  grants 
range  from  $7,000  to  $50,000  in  four  categories 
-  articles,  books,  short-form  writing,  and 
blogs/new  and  alternative  media  -  and  support 
projects  addressing  both  general  and  specialized 
art  audiences.  For  2008  project  descriptions  and 
for  information  about  the  2009  grant  cycle,  visit 
www.artswriters.org. 


First  F  riday,  ajoint  program  of  the  Spokane  Arts 
Commission  and  the  Downtown  Spokane  Part¬ 
nership,  is  seeking  artists  whose  work  is  ready 
to  show  in  non-traditional  venues  such  as  coffee 
shops,  wineries  and  other  downtown  businesses. 
Artists  wishing  to  have  their  work  considered  by 
venues  can  send  a  CD  with  10  jpegs  or  pdf  files 
of  art  work,  a  list  of  the  art  works  represented 
on  the  CD,  a  resume  and  contact  information  to 
Spokane  Arts  Commission,  808  W.  Spokane  Falls 
Blvd.,  Spokane,  WA  99201,  attn:  First  Friday. 
This  is  a  referral  opportunity  only.  Venues  are 
responsible  for  selecting  their  own  artists.  For 
more  information,  call  509-625-6079. 


The  HockadayMuseum’s41st  Annual  Arts  in 
the  Park,  a  juried  art  fair,  will  be  held  July  24-26 
at  Depot  Park  in  Kalispell,  MT.  Arts  in  the  Park, 
a  benefit  for  the  Hockaday  Museum,  is  Northwest 
Montana’s  largest  and  longest-running  art  and 
entertainment  fair  and  a  summertime  tradition 
in  the  Flathead  Valley.  Arts  in  the  Park  is  open 
to  all  artists  and  craftsmen  presenting  original 
and  handcrafted  work.  Jurors  evaluate  artwork 
for  quality,  creativity,  originality  and  balance  of 
mediums  represented  in  the  festival.  Applications 
are  available  at  www.hockadaymuseum.org.  Call 
406-755-5268  for  information.  DEADLINE: 
May  2,  2009. 


The  Council  on  Foundations  (www.cof.org/) 
created  the  Critical  Impact  Awards  in  2006 
to  recognize  grantmaking  foundations  whose 
grants  or  programs  have  made  a  significant 
difference  and  share  with  the  public  examples  of 
philanthropy  at  its  finest.  The  awards  program  is 
currently  accepting  nominations  of  community 
foundations.  In  addition  to  individual  funders, 
groups  of  funders  that  collaborated  on  specific 
projects  are  eligible.  The  criteria  for  these 
awards  include  visionary  leadership,  partnership, 
strategic  planning,  significant  results,  and 
collaboration.  For  more  information,  visit 
fconline.foundationcenter.org/pnd/ 1 50 17260/ 
coforg. 
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The  President’s  Committee  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  and  the  National  Park  Service 

are  seeking  applicants  for  the  Save  America’s 
Treasures  (SAT)  2009  grant  program.  Eligible 
appl icants  include  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  501(c), 
U.S.  organizations,  units  of  state  or  local 
government,  and  federally  recognized  Indian 
Tribes.  Under  this  program,  grants  are  awarded 
for  preservation  and/or  conservation  work  on 
nationally  significant  intellectual  and  cultural 
artifacts  and  nationally  significant  historic 
structures  and  sites.  Grant  amounts  range  from 
$25,000  to  $700,000  to  conserve  collections 
and  from  $125,000  to  $700,000  for  historic 
property  and  sites  projects.  All  the  awards  must 
be  matched  1:1.  Save  America’s  Treasures  is 
accepting  on-line  applications  only  through 
www.grants.gov,  the  federal  government  grant 
website.  Applicants  can  address  questions  to 
staff  at  the  following  agencies.  For  collections 
projects:  Michael  McLaughlin,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  202-682-5457,  email 
mclaughm@arts.gov  or  visit  arts.endow.gov; 
Laura  Word,  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  202-606-8570,  email  lword@neh. 
gov  or  visit  www.neh.gov;  Christine  Henry, 
Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services, 
202-653-4641,  email  chenry@imls.gov  or  visit 
www.imls.gov.  For  historic  property  projects: 
National  Park  Service,  202-354-2020,  email 
NPS_treasures@nps.gov  or  visit  www2.cr.nps. 
gov/hps/hpg.  DEADLINE:  May  22,  2009. 

Americans  for  the  Arts  is  seeking  nominations 
for  three  2009  Public  Leadership  in  the  Arts 
Awards.  Make  nominations  for  the  State 
Legislator,  County  (Governing  Board),  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  Awards.  All  three  will 
be  presented  throughout  the  month  of  July  at 
meetings  held  by  their  partner  organizations: 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislators, 
National  Association  of  Counties,  and  the 
National  Lieutenant  Governors  Association. 
For  more  information,  contact  State  and  Local 
Government  Affairs  Director  Jay  H.  Dick  at 
jay@artsusa.org.  DEADLINE:  May  15,  2009. 

Challenge  America  Fast-Ttack  grants  enable 
organizations,  particularly  those  that  are  small 
or  mid-sized,  to  extend  the  reach  of  the  arts 
to  underserved  populations  —  those  whose 
opportunities  to  experience  the  arts  are  limited 
by  geography,  ethnicity,  economics,  or  disability. 
Grants  are  $10,000  and  require  a  one-to-one 
match.  Projects  should  be  focused,  distinct 
activities  that  are  generally  smaller  in  scale  and 
shorter  in  duration  than  those  supported  through 
other  NEAcategories.  Projects  are  limited  to  one 
of  the  following  specific  types:  Guest  Artists/Arts 
Event,  Public  Art,  Civic  Design  and  Cultural 
Tourism/Districts.  Information  on  Challenge 
America  Fast-Track  grants  and  application 
instructions  and  forms  are  available  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  2010  Guidelines,  which  are  posted 
on  the  Arts  Endowment  website  at  www.arts. 
gov.  Applications  must  be  submitted  via  www. 
grants.gov.  Applicants  will  receive  notification 
within  approximately  6  months  for  projects 
starting  after  January  1,  2010.  DEADLINE: 
May  28,  2009. 


Residencies 


The  Montana  Artists  Refuge  invites  artists 
of  every  medium,  walk  of  life  and  from  every 
comer  of  the  world  to  apply  for  winter  residency 
opportunities.  The  Montana  Artists  Refuge, 
located  in  Basin,  MT,  is  organized  to  further 
the  creative  work  of  artists,  to  create  residencies 
for  artists,  and  to  provide  arts  programs  and 
arts  education  for  both  artists  and  community 
members.  The  Refuge  was  founded  in  1993  by 
a  community  of  professional  artists  whose  arts 
include  painting,  music,  writing,  photography, 
pottery,  sculpture  and  mixed  media.  The  Refuge 
is  designed  for  self-directed  people  who  come 
in  a  spirit  of  exploration.  All  types  of  artists  are 
welcome.  Visit  www.montanaartistsrefuge.org 
for  more  information  on  residency  applications, 
or  email  info@mar.net.  DEADLINE  for  winter 
2010:  June  15,  2009. 


Workshops/Conferences 


The  Lewistown  Art  Center  in  Lewistown,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Wood  Carving 
Workshop,  June  20;  Oil  and  Pastel  Painting  with 
Aaron  Schuerr,  Aug.  1;  and  Plein  Air  Painting 
with  Joe  Bohler,  Sept.  7-11.  Summer  Youth  Art 


Camps  for  students  ages  eight  to  13  include: 
Pottery,  June  9-11;  Frank  Day  Park  Painting  of 
the  Serpent,  June  23-25;  Call  406-535-8278. 

Plein  Air  Watercolor  Around  the  Town  with 
Carol  Montgomery,  8:30  a.m.-noon,  July  6- 1 0.  This 
five-session  class  for  beginning  and  intermediate 
students  begins  at  the  Holter  Museum  where 
students  spend  one  day  learning  watercolor 
texture  techniques  as  well  as  color  mixing,  and 
the  following  four  days  painting  plein  air  -  or  in 
the  open  air-  in  Helena’s  historic  downtown  and 
mansion  districts.  Cost  is  $  1 50;  a  list  of  materials 
is  available  at  www.holtermuseum.org.  For  more 
information,  email  Sondra@holtermuseum. 
org  or  visit  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  12  E. 
Lawrence,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-442-6400. 

Spring  Training  Workshop  for  Interpreters 

will  be  held  May  7-8  in  Helena,  MT,  at  various 
venues,  including  Montana  State  Capitol 
Montana  Historical  Society  and  Montana  State 
Parks  headquarters.  The  workshop  will  focus 
on  improved  programming  and  interpretation  of 
Montana’s  physical  and  geographical  history.  For 
more  information,  contact  Humanities  Montana, 
406-243-6022. 

Summersing  Montana  Music  and  Creative 
Arts  Camp  for  Women  will  take  place 
June  27 -July  3  at  the  YMCA  Camp  Child  on  the 
continental  divide  near  Helena.  Camp  director 
Judy  Fjell  and  her  teaching  staff  are  on  hand  for 
a  whole  week  to  empower  everyone’s  creativity. 
Activites  include  singing  and  playing  music, 
comedy  improv,  bucket  drumming,  arts  and 
crafts,  enjoyment  of  nature  and  meditation.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.judyfjell.com  or 
call  406-932-6468  or  530-757-2948. 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography  in 

Missoula,  MT,  offers  these  courses:  Summer 
Intensive:  A  Foundation  in  Photography,  June  1  - 
Aug.  14;  Professional  Studies:  Focus  on  Your 
Career  Path,  Aug.  1 1  -Sept.  4;  and  Advanced 
Intensive:  Digital  and  Professional  Development, 
Sept.  8-Oct.  16.  The  school  also  offers  two-day 
weekend  courses.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.rmsp.com  or  call  800-394-7677. 

Montana  Fiddle  Camp  will  be  held  June  7-12 
and  June  14-19  in  Monarch,  MT.  The  14th 
annual  camp  brings  together  a  dazzling  array 
of  instructors.  Classes,  seminars  and  concerts 
are  offered  in  an  intimate  and  beautiful  setting. 
For  more  information,  contact  Fred  Buckley, 
406-323-1198  or  visit  www.montanafiddlers. 
org/camp.html. 

“Jumping  Off"  with  Sue  Hart  will  be  held 
J  une  6-7  at  Cooney  Brothers  Ranch  in  Harlowton, 
MT.  The  two-day  writing  workshop  with 
Montana  author,  TV  producer  and  teacher  helps 
writers  to  discover  how  to  find  a  jumping  off 
place  to  start  a  work  of  fiction.  Fee  is  $125  for 
all  weekend.  For  more  information,  contact  Leta 
Nash,  Box  276,  Harlowton,  MT  59036;  406-632- 
4246;  email  leta@mtintouch.net. 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  in  Red  Lodge, 
MT,  offers  the  following  workshops:  Basic 
Watercolor  Workshop  with  Marilyn  Beth 
Hughes,  May  16-17,  $50-$65;  Hal  Olson 
Watercolor  Workshop,  May  23,  $50-$65;  Mini 
Quilt  Workshop  with  Bobbie  Sacks,  June  13, 
$25-$30;  “Let’s  Rodeo  in  Red  Lodge”  Quilt 
Workshop  with  Betty  Hecker,  June  20,  $25-$30; 
Pastel  Workshop  with  Janet  Rediske,  June  23- 
24,  $25  per  day;  and  Learn  Paper  Piecing  with 
Bobbie  and  Betty,  June  27,  free.  Call  the  Arts 
Guild  at  406-446-1370  for  more  information 
or  to  register. 

Marla  Brown  Painting  Workshop  will  be  held 
May  15-16  and  June  19-20  at  the  Red  Poppy 
in  Ronan,  MT.  Cost  is  $60  for  either  two-day 
session.  Call  406-676-3010. 

Book  Publishers  Workshop  with  Judy  Klein 

will  be  held  May  2  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Hamilton.  Klein  has  worked  in  the 
book  industry  for  over  20  years.  She  is  the 
principal  in  Kleinworks,  a  literary  agency  and 
consulting  operation  based  in  the  Bitterroot.  Cost 
is  $30-$35.  Contact  Barbara  Ellis,  669  Groff 
Lane,  Stevensville,  MT  59860;  406-777-3045. 

Big  Sky  Fiber  Arts  Festival  will  be  held 
June  12-14  at  the  fairgrounds  in  Hamilton,  MT. 
Workshops  offered  during  the  festival  include: 
Better  and  Beautiful  Felted  Purse,  with  Judy 


Colvin;  Dyeing  a  Handspinners  Garden,  and  also 
Fiber  Blending  and  Variegated  Variations,  with 
Joan  Contraman;  Spinning  Splendid  Singles, 
and  also  Perfect  Plying,  with  Randy  Glick;  and 
Knitting  Should  be  Fun,  with  Shari  Hirst.  For 
more  information,  call  406-777-2141. 

Creating  Sustainable  F  unding  in  Economically 
Challenging  Times  will  be  held  at  the  following 
places:  May  6  at  the  Valley  Christian  School, 
Missoula;  May  7  at  the  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  Great  Falls;  May  7  at 
the  Mountain  West  Bank  Real  Estate  Center, 
Helena;  and  May  8  at  the  MSU  Billings 
Downtown  Conference  Center,  Billings. 
Designed  for  board  members,  executive  directors, 
CEOs,  and  fund  development  professionals,  this 
entry-level  seminar  gives  the  fundamentals  to 
sustainability  and  to  grow  your  major  gifts 
programs  year  after  year.  To  register,  visit  www. 
benevon.com/introductory-sessions/westem 
and  fill  out  the  registration  form.  RSVP  is 
required;  space  is  limited.  For  more  information, 
contact  Jan  Slack  at  206-428-2 1 56  or  email  jan. 
slack@benevon.com. 

Plein  Air  Painting  on  the  Yellowstone  will  be 
held  Aug.  1-8  in  Park  County,  MT.  Sponsored 
by  the  Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture, 
the  event  offers  artists  a  chance  to  paint  at 
various  places  around  Livingston  and  then  offer 
the  paintings  for  sale  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Other  events  are  planned  throughout  the  week, 
including  a  barbeque  and  reception  at  the  exhibit. 
For  more  information,  call  406-222-5222  or  visit 
www.livingstoncenter.org. 

Civic  Education  Institute  will  be  held 
June  14- 19  at  MSU-Billings  campus  in  Billings, 
MT.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  elementary, 
middle  and  high  school  teachers  and  community 
group  leaders  to  take  part  in  a  professional 
development  institute  which  will  feature 
National  Archives  and  Library  of  Congress  video 
conferences.  Literature  and  Civic  Education, 
Indian  Education  for  All  and  Foundations  of 
Democracy.  OPI  renewal  units  or  graduate 
credit  will  be  available.  Humanities  Montana 
will  pay  for  mileage  to  and  from  the  institute, 
lodging  and  meals,  a  classroom  set  of  Project 
Citizen,  The  Citizen  and  the  Constitution,  and 
other  professional  materials  for  their  respective 
grade  levels.  For  more  information  and  to 
register,  contact  Sally  Broughton,  10663  Bridger 
Canyon  Rd.,  Bozeman,  MT  597 1 5  or  visit  www. 
humanitiesmontana.org/index.shtml. 

Aaron  Schuerr  is  offering  four  plein  air 
painting  workshops  this  summer  in  various 
locations  throughout  Montana  and  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park:  Paradise  Valley  Plein  Air 
Painting  Worskshop,  June  5-8,  $360.  Kalispell 
Plein  Air  Painting  Workshop,  July  10-12, 
$270.  Both  classes  cover  the  fundamentals  of 
painting  landscapes  in  oil  and  in  pastel  through 
demonstrations,  classroom  lecture,  and  through 
painting  on  location.  Schuerr  is  also  teaching 
two  workshops  in  Yellowstone  National  Park: 
Dusty  Boots  and  Splattered  Paint  -  Science 
and  Art  in  the  Backcountry,  with  Schueer  and 
George  Bumann,  June  18-21,  $440.  Students 
will  backpack  into  Slough  Creek  to  paint,  sketch 
wildlife  and  learn  about  the  ecology  of  the  area. 
Picking  Bugs  out  of  the  Paint:  The  Art  of  Plein 
Air  Painting,  July  18-21,  $360,  is  based  at  the 
Lamar  Buffalo  Ranch  Field  Campus.  For  more 
information  visit  www.aaronschuerr.com  or 
email  contact@aaronschuerr.com. 

North  Valley  Music  School  hosts  the  following 
camps:  Camp  Festival  Amadeus,  a  chamber 
music  camp  for  early  intermediate  to  advanced 
string  musicians  entering  7th  through  12th 
grades,  July  26-31,  in  Whitefish,  MT.  The 
camp  is  held  simultaneously  with  the  Glacier 
Symphony  and  Chorale’s  Festival  Amadeus. 
Piano  Camp,  with  guest  artist  Ken  Christensen, 
will  be  held  June  22-26.  Open  to  piano  students 
ages  9-17  who  are  at  levels  from  late  beginner 
to  advanced.  Call  406-862-8074  or  visit  www. 
northvalleymusicschool.org. 

The  Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture 

offers  the  following  workshops :  Beginning  Textile 
Screenprinting  with  Heidi  Rasmussen,  May  16, 
$40;  Mask  Exploration  with  theater  professor 
Stephanie  Campbell,  June  5,  12,  19  and  27, 
$150;  and  Plein  Air  Painting  with  Ray  Mitchell, 
June  23, 30  and  July  7  and  1 4,  $70.  Call  406-222- 
5222  or  visit  www.Uvingstoncenter.org. 

Continued  on  next  page 


CAN  offers 

website 

The  Community 
Arts  Network  (CAN) 
hosts  a  website  that 
offers  a  living  archae¬ 
ology  of  information 
about  community- 
based  arts.  Go  to 
www.communityarts. 
net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN  Read¬ 
ing  Room,  which 
offers  a  large  data¬ 
base  of  articles  from 
High  Performance 
magazine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter,  APInews, 

which  can  be  sub- 

scribed  to  free  of 
charge. 

Resources,  a  book¬ 
store  and  forums  are 
also  available. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the 
Arts:  1100  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-682- 
5400;  www.artsen- 
dow.gov;  email: 
webmgr@arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20506; 
202-606-8400;  www. 

neh.ted.us. 

•  Arts  4  All  People: 

iwmcarts  4allpeople. 

org;  email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for  the 
Arts:  1 000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  1 2th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-371-2830;  www. 
artusa.org. 

•  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums: 
1571  Eye  St.  NW,  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-289-181 8; 
www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation: 

1 785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  202-588- 
6000;  www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services  Unit: 
U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,!  801  L  St.  NW, 

Rm.  9024,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or  800- 
669-4000  for  employ¬ 
ment  questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts. 

•  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts:  1 55 
Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
14th  Floor,  New  York 
NY  1001 3-1 507;  212- 
366-6900;  www.nyfa. 
org. 

•  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barri¬ 
ers  Compliance  Board: 

1 331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1 000,  Washington,  DC 
20004;  800-872-2253; 
www.access-board.gov. 

•  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or  800- 
344-5405  for  assistive 
technology  product 
information. 


Workshops  (continued) 


Native  Flute  Workshop  with  Troy  DeRoche, 
Blackl'oot  tribal  flautist,  will  be  held  June  25  at 
The  People’s  Center  in  Pablo,  MT.  Call  406-675- 
0160  or  visit  www.peoplescenter.net. 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena 
offers  these  workshops:  David  Peters  and  Tim 
Stepp:  Connecting  to  Place:  Exploring  Local 
Ceramic  Materials,  May  29-31,  $320:  Sam 
Chung:  Process  and  Design:  Hand  Building 
Slab  Pots,  Aug.  7-9,  $325;  Rosalie  Wynkoop: 
More  is  More:  An  Over-the-Top  Approach 


to  Majolica,  Sept.  25-27,  $325;  and  Wayne 
Higby:  Embarrassing  Doubt,  Oct.  10-11,  $200. 
To  register,  call  406-443-3502,  ext  13.  For 
more  information  visit  www.archiebray.org, 
or  contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915 
Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  email: 
archiebray  @  archiebray .  org. 


The  April  Family  Matters  competition, 

sponsored  by  Glimmer  Train  Press,  is  open 
to  all  writers  with  stories  about  family.  Word 
count  range  is  500-12,000.  There  is  a  $15  entry 
fee  for  each  story.  First/second  runners-up 
receive  $500/$300  respectively,  and  possible 
publication.  Make  submissions  online  at  www. 


glimmertrain.org.  Winners  will  be  contacted 
and  results  posted  on  the  website  on  July  1. 
DEADLINE:  April  30,  2009. 

Two-Minute  Play  Competition  is  seeking 
submissions.  Submissions  must  be  performed 
and  videotaped.  No  obscenity  or  nudity.  Get 
your  friends  together  and  act  out  your  best 
two-minute  play!  Videotape  the  performance 
and  submit  to  playsnow@heartlandplays.com. 
Selected  plays  will  appear  on  the  Heartland 
Plays,  Inc.  website  and  will  be  published  in  text 
form  in  a  collection  of  52  two-minute  plays. 
Heartland  Plays  will  notify  writers  if  interested 
in  publishing  plays  in  the  collection.  One  over-all 
winner  will  receive  a  three-night  stay  at  Elkhom 
View  Lodge  near  Helena,  MT,  a  prize  value  of 
over  $500.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  31,  2009. 


job  Opportunities 

The  Great  Falls  Young  People’s  Choir  Board 
of  Directors  has  launched  a  search  for  artistic  and 
executive  director  for  this  community  children’s 
chorus.  The  choir,  a  nonprofit  organization  with 
a  board  of  directors  in  place,  was  begun  in  Great 
Falls  in  1989.  They  have  performed  repeatedly 
onstage  with  the  Great  Falls  Symphony  and  as 
guests  at  many  events  in  Great  Falls  and  the 
surrounding  area.  Children  from  communities 
around  Great  Falls  also  participate  in  the  choir. 
There  is  a  scheduled  season  of  concerts  as  well 
as  more  spontaneous  events  throughout  the  year. 
If  you  are  someone  who  would  enjoy  working 
with  this  professional  and  acclaimed  children’s 
choir  for  kids  in  grades  one  through  eight,  or  if 
you  know  someone  who  would  like  to  do  this, 
please  contact  Mary  Ellen  at  406-788-6514 
for  information. 


Media  Arts 


Indigenous  persons  are  invited  to  submit  entries 
to  the  first  annual  Blue  Butterfly  Indigenous 
Film  Festival  to  be  held  July  10-11  inBrowning, 
MT,  during  North  American  Indian  Days. 
Work  submitted  should  not  be  more  than  30 
minutes  in  length  and  may  be  in  any  category. 
A  panel  of  judges  will  select  eight  films  that 
will  be  presented  for  the  public  showing.  The 
best  will  be  decided  by  voting  of  Indigenous 
people  during  North  American  Indian  Days. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded.  Future  plans  include 
a  showing  on  PBS  and  other  media  outlets. 
For  more  information,  call  406-338-2882  or 
email  LongStandingBearChief@yahoo.com. 
DEADLINE:  June  10,  2009. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Pacific  Northwest  Children’s 
Book  Conference,  sponsored  by  Portland  State 
University,  will  be  held  July  1 3- 17  on  the  campus 
of  Reed  College  in  Portland,  OR.  Activities 
include  a  full  week  of  lectures,  first  page 
analyses,  faculty  readings,  an  open  mike  session 
and  workshops  for  writers  and  illustrators.  For 
more  information,  call  503-725-9786  or  visit 
www.ceed.pdx.edu/children. 

Preservation  Vacation:  Saving  the  Susan 
Marr  House  will  be  held  July  27-31.  Jeff 
MacDonald,  head  of  the  Virginia  City  Institute 
for  Preservation  Research  and  Technology,  will 
be  leading  a  team  of  volunteers  in  a  week  of 
restoration  work  at  the  small  wood  frame  house 
in  Virginia  City,  MT.  The  workshop  is  being 
organized  by  Heritage  Conservation  Network 
( HCN),  a  non-profit  group  that  brings  people  and 
preservation  projects  together.  The  workshop  is 
limited  to  10  people.  The  $650  cost  covers  the 
volunteer’s  materials,  instruction  and  insurance. 
Participants  are  responsible  for  their  own  meals 
and  accommodations.  For  more  information, 
contact  HCN  at  303-444-0128  or  visit  www. 
heritageconservation.net/ws-virginia-city-2009. 
htm. 

The  6th  annual  WomenSpirit  will  be  held 
June  1 1- 14  at  Camp  Mimanagish  on  the  Boulder 
River,  40  miles  south  of  Big  Timber.  Special 
guests  are  Judy  Fjell  and  Rev.  Lois  Van  Leer.  The 
program  includes  some  spiritual  questing  (non- 
denominational),  writing  and  craft  workshops, 
meditation  workshops,  and  walking  the  outdoor 
labyrinth,  which  was  built  last  year.  Fees  are 
$250  and  include  all  meals,  lodging  and  craft 
supplies.  For  more  info  or  an  application: 
Cassandra  Mitchell,  CassMontana@  gmail. 
com  or  406-932-570 1 ;  Jean  Gilbert-Cole,  jean. 
gilbertcole@proforma.com  or  406-586-3440; 
or  Ivanie  Nelson,  ivaniebt@gmail.com  or 
406-537-4588. 


Camp  Equinox  Summer  Theatre  Day  Camp 

offers  two  sessions  in  Bozeman  for  kids  entering 
grades  one  through  eight:  June  22-July  16  and 
July  20- Aug.  13.  Katie  Goodman  and  Soren 
Kisiel  are  the  artistic  directors,  and  supervise  a 
highly  creative  staff  of  experienced  performing 
arts  teachers  and  guest  performers  from  around 
the  nation,  plus  a  team  of  teen  interns.  For  more 
information,  or  to  register,  call  406-587-0737, 
ext.  5  or  visit  www.campequinox.com. 

Composition  in  Landscape  Painting,  June  6-7 
at  MoFAB  in  Butte,  MT,  is  a  two-day  workshop 
with  award-winning  artist  Colleen  Howe. 
A  portion  of  the  workshop  will  be  plein  air. 
Instruction  will  be  in  oils  and  pastels,  but  artists 
of  all  media  are  invited  to  participate.  Cost  is 
$  1 00  per  day  ($75  for  B  utte  Copper  City  Artists 
members).  For  more  information,  or  registration 
contact  Janice  Bogy,  pj_wolf@earthlink.net  or 
406-494-5558. 

Bear  Canyon  School  of  Art  in  Bozeman,  MT, 
offers  these  workshops:  Surface  Treatments 
for  Jewelers  with  Ken  Bova,  April  25-26, 
$285;  What  A  Relief!  With  Michael  deMeng, 
May  9,  $  1 50;  and  Island  of  Demented  Toys  with 
Michael  deMeng,  May  10,  $150.  Call  406-586- 
8770  or  visit  www.bearcanyonschool.com  for 
information  or  to  register. 


Literature 


The  Idaho  Prize  for  Poetry  2009  is  accepting 
entries  from  all  U.S.  poets.  There  is  a  $1,000 
cash  prize,  plus  publication  by  Lost  Horse 
Press,  a  nonprofit  independent  literary  press. 
The  2009  judge  is  Carolyne  Wright.  The  entry 
fee  is  $25.  For  guidelines,  contact  Lost  Horse 
Press,  105  Lost  Horse  Lane,  Sandpoint,  ID 
83864;  www.Iosthorsepress.org.  DEADLINE: 

May  15,  2009. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  31 1  Brantly  Hall.  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humanities-mt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Chair  Cheryl  Bannes, 
524  Coook  St.,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  406-535-6191; 
email:  mt4arted@gmail.com;  www.maae.org.  Provides 
professional  development  for  teachers  in  arts  education 
and  advocacy  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President  Betsy  Rogstad, 
Great  Falls  High  School,  1214  4th  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls, 
MT  59401;  406-727-8271;  email:  Betsy_Rogstad@gfps. 
kl2.mt.us;  www.artedmontana.org.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  3 1 1 
Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse;  www. 
montanabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  N.  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  Suite  211,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 


agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  59771;  406-585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Beth  Mazanec,  1006 
Saddle  Dr.,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-442-3178  (O);  email: 
bmazanec@tdisp.com.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite 
A,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemontana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports 
efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production 
and  station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@umwestern.edu.  A  K-12  education 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 12  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional . 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  &  Services 


Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
Artist’s  Innovation  Award  for  visual  artists.  The 
Montana  Arts  Council  is  launching  this  new  grant 
program  to  honor  the  innovative  ideas,  practices 
and  the  contributions  of  Montana  artists.  Only 
visual  artists  are  eligible  for  the  first  group  of 
grants.  The  second  group  will  be  offered  to  literary 
and  performing  artists  and  the  deadline  is  not  yet 
determined.  (Please  check  back  after  July  1,  2009). 
This  application  can  only  be  completed  online. 

Go  to  MAC’S  website  www.art.mt.gov.  Artist’s 
Innovation  Award  for  Visual  Arts  deadline  to  apply 
is  May  1, 2009,  11:59  p.m.  MST. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
entitled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 
partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  at  least  a  half-time  paid  staff 
member.  Guideline  specifics  are  available  on  the 
MAC  website.  Current  grants  run  July  1,  2006  to 
June  30,  2010.  No  new  applications  are  being 
accepted  since  the  funding  is  fully  committed. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched 
1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards 
are  made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications 
are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 


and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 
clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1:1 
match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3:1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 
2010  for  FY  2012-2013. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encom-passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects/This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’s 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotlind  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1)  attend 
seminars,  conferences  and  workshops  to  further 
professional  development  or  to  improve  artistic 
quality,  community  service  in  the  arts,  or  arts 
management  skills  and  operations;  and  2)  hire 
a  consultant  of  your  choice  to  advise  artists  o^ 
nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical  matters, 
specific  programs,  projects,  administrative 
functions,  or  facilitate  strategic  planning, 
marketing  or  development  planning.  The 
amounts  of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for 
individuals  and  $1,000  for  organizations  and  will 
depend  on  available  funds.  A  1:1  match  in  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  and  services  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the 
first  of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed 
monthly.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis. 

Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates 
the  contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists. 

A  member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime 
of  work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a 
notable  body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and 
artistic  stature,  their  work  is  representative  of 
the  historic,  traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and 
handcrafts  distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of 
note  on  both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines 
for  this  program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination 
materials,  visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art. 
mt.gov/artists/artists_masters.asp  or  contact 
Cindy  Kittredge  at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or 
phone  her  at  406-468-4078. 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start- 
date  of  your  project.  A  cash  match  is  not  required. 
All  grants  are  for  $500. 


Grant  Programs 


Name. 


Address . 


City_ 


_State _  Zip  _ 


Phone 


Email  _ 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 
PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
•  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following 
grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Artist's  Innovation  Award 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Montana  Circle  of  American  Masters  Nomination 
Form 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships  Application 

□  T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts  Application 

□  Other _ 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 

What's  Happening? 

'  Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event _ _ 


Description 


Event  Location. 
Date(s) _ 


Time(s)  _ 
Sponsor. 
Address 


Phone 


Email 


i - 1 

Subscribe  to  bi-weekly 
email  newsletters 

Name _ 

Email  Address  _ 


Which  email  newsletter(s)  do  you  want  to 
receive? 

□  Artists  □  Arts  Organizations 

□  Arts  Educators 

Mail  in  form  or  go  online:  www.art.mt.gov/resources 


Sign-up  or  update 
your  mailing  info 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State 


-Z'P 


Daytime  Phone 
Email  Address  _ 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State 


-Zip 


Daytime  Phone 
Email  Address_ 


J  L. 


Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201 ;  or  go  online  at  www.artmt.gov 


Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  requesting 
submissions  from  art¬ 
ists  and  organizations 
on  practical  profes¬ 
sional  development 

tips  for  artists  for 

upcoming  issues  of 
State  of  the  Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  "How  to"  articles 
(i.e.  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how  to 
find  a  publisher  for 
your  first  book,  doing 
your  own  PR,  writ¬ 
ing  an  effective  artist 
statement  or  how  to 
make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit  sub¬ 
missions  to  500 
words.  Call  MAC  at 
406-444-6510  or 
email  sflynn@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


PPPP» 


MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


1  |o-Anne  Mussulman;  Auction  Action;  Legislative 
Update 

2  Ami's  Addendum:  Legislative  Update  (cont.); 

|o-Anne  Mussulman  (cont.) 

3-4  Congrats;  Condolences 

S  Governor's  Humanities  Awards;  Preserve  America 
Funding 

6-7  About  Books 

8  More  About  Books;  About  Music 

9  Auction  Action  (cont.);  Russell  Auction  Award 
Winners;  Bigfork  Playhouse  Celebrates  50th 

10  "There  Is  More  DVD";  Creative  Connections  Work¬ 
shops;  Professional  Development  Workshop  in  Miles 
City 

1 1  Poetry  Out  Loud  Finals;  Florence-Carlton  Children 
Explore  Arts  through  Poetry 

12  Great  Falls  Native  American  Art  Show  Winners; 

More  News  for  Natives 

13  Tribes  Honor  Passing  of  Agnes  "Oshanee"  Kenmille 

14-16  Arts  Calendar 

17-18  Arts  and  Exhibits;  Whitefish  Tile  Art  Project 

19  Economic  Crisis,  Civil  Society  and  Creativity;  Montan¬ 
ans  Attend  Kentucky  Crafted:  The  Market 

20  Independent  Contractors,  Employees  and  Workers' 
Comp;  Changes  to  Form  990;  Communities  Receive 
$80,000  for  Tourism  Events 

21  Career  Profiles:  Luke  Walrath 

22  Whitefish  journal;  Tech  Talk:  Social  Networking 

23  Law  and  the  Art  World:  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts;  Tech 
Talk  (cont.);  New  Websites  Aid  Montana  Artists 

24-27  Opportunities;  MAC  Grants  and  Services 
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The  Montana  delegation  to  the  Kentucky  Crafted  Market.  Front  row  from  left  to  right:  Leonda  Fast 
Buffalo  Horse,  Claire  Emery,  Susan  Stewart,  Cathy  Weber,  Geoff  Sutton.  Middle  row:  Dyani  Bingham, 
Alyce  Krantz,  Cindy  Kittredge,  Kathe  LeSage,  Vivian  Charlson,  Randy  Glick.  Back  row:  Richard  Horn, 
Rich  Charlson,  )im  Kittredge,  Ed  Caffrey. 

(Geoff  Sutton  photo) 
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The  MAC  Report:  Legislative  Update 

See  page  1 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
Call  406-444-6449 
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State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

830  NORTH  WARREN 
PO  BOX  202201 
HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
V:  406-444-6430;  T:71 1 
Fax  406-444-6548 
Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 
http://art.mt.gov 
email:  mac@mt.gov 

Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Vice  Chairman,  Bozeman 
Corky  Clairmont,  Ronan 
Tracy  Linder,  Molt 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Ellen  Ornitz,  Manhattan 
Arlene  Parisot,  Helena 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Arlee 
Judy  Ulrich,  Dillon 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  Billings 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  ■  406-444-6489 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant, 
Percent-For-Art  Manager 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge.  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmail.net  •  406-468-4078 
Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 
dyani_b@hotmail.com  •  406-545-8983 


